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PLEASED as we should be to read the opinions and reflections 
of an ingenious and sensible foreigner, with ample oppor- 
‘ tunities for acquiring the necessary information, and with a 
mind able and disposed to deduce from it conclusions sanc- 
tioned by justice, and untainted with prejudice, on the 
manners, habits, and customs, of Englishmen, and on the 
Constitution and resources of the British Empire, we confess 
that so much ignorance, flippancy, and prepossession, have we 
seen and heard from the pens and mouths of Frenchmen, 
that it is not to them we have been accustomed to look for 
such opinions and for such reflections on the state of England. 
That Mr. Say’s deductions have been hastily drawn ; that no 
adequate soutces of information have been ‘opened to him ; 
that no time sufficient for the formation of a correct judgement 
on those matters, on which he dogmatically decides, has been 
aforded him ; we need no other conviction than what the 
evidence before us abundantly supplies. Yet, with the preci- 
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pitation which is characteristic of his countrymen, he boas 
of having found “the explanation of every phenomena,” 
the condition of England, “‘ of which the results only wep 
known,” and of having measured “that lever, which mop 
than once has raised up all Europe.” 

It is not, he contends, either her military or her navy 
power, much less her gold, which has produced this wonderful 
effect ;— but “ her wealth and: her credit.” This is partly 
true and partly false ;—her military and her naval power have 
had a much greater share in exciting the respect and con- 
fidence of foreign states, than this vain and superficial French- 
man is willing to acknowledge ; though it is certain that, 
without wealth and credit, that power could not have been 
called into active operation. 
that “ since 1797, she has had nothing but a paper money, 
which had no metallic foundation,” he advances that which has 
A Frenchman who takes this for 
granted, and every Frenchman who reads it will, will directly 
conclude that there is neither gold nor silver in circulation in 
England, It is almost needless to observe, that as much 
silver has been since 1797, in circulation in England, asip 
France, where all payments afe paid in silver, and where gold 
Nor does this man seem to know 
that a hundred thousand persons might, at any time, during 
this period, have each taken a one pound note to the Bank, 
and received its amount in silver. 
the very large quantity cf gold and silver in possession of the 
Bank itself; and of the fact; that the restriction on cash 
payment was neither originally imposed, nor has been since 
continued, in consequence of any wish expressed, or aby 
representation made, by the Directors of the Bank, but solely 
to suppress the practice of withdrawing the gold coin from 
circulation by melting it, in consequence of the temptation 
supplied by the rise of gold. 

As wealth and credit, Mr. Say observes, “ are the result of 
her whole economy,” he professes to limit his attention pmt- 
cipally to them. He states truly, that the result of the revo- 
lutionary war was the monopoly of almost all the commerce of 


no foundation in truth. 


coin is very rarely seen. 


the globe, by this country. 


«« What have been the consequences of this monopoly ? 

“« The commercial profits of England have increased to 4s 
prising amount. More than twenty thousand vessels, of all nations, 
leave annually the ports of Great Britain. 
chants of Holland, Bremen, Lubec, and Hamburgh, trightenec 
at the approach ef a conqueror, (a plunderer) who came not od) 


But when he boldly asserts, 


He is equally ignorant of 
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wity cannon but with systems,” (systems indeed !—Systematized 
rapine, robbery, violation, and murder !) ‘“* fled with their capitals to 
Fogland. Commercial enterprises were multiplied. A greater 
number of agents of every description, were (was) employed, from 
the sapercargo down tothe porter; and as families increase in pro- 

jon to the means which present themselves for their support, the 

lation of the English sea-port towns has experienced remarkable 
segmentations, London is no longer a city—it is a province covered 
with-houses. Glasgow, which, in 1791, had but 66,000 inhabitants, 
had, in 1812, 110,000. Liverpool, which in 1801, had a popula- 
lation of 77,000 souls, contains 94,000. Bristol, in the same period, 
has increased from 63,000 to 76,000.” 


This statement is taken from Mr. Colquhoun’s book on the 
Wealth of the British Empire, which we had not yet had 
leisure to examine ; but we must suppose that the authority 
for this imputed increase of population is there stated. As it 
amounts to considerably more than an augmentation of one- 
third in less than a quarter of a century, it certainly requires 
to be supported by satisfactory proof. The author remarks that 
the establishment of ducks, or the bonding system, and other 
regulations of commercial policy, facilitated the distribution ‘of 
the merchandize brought to England, over the whole earth. 
But another cause, which had never: been contemplated, xe 
contends, contributed to favour this traffic. 


“ When Buonaparte had, by gradual encroachments, usurped ail 
public authority in France, his restless activity and gigantic project of 
universal domination made the whole of Europe necessarily his enemy. 
france, Republican France, had had no enemy but Kings.” 


We interrupt our quotation to request our reader’s attention 
tothis candid confession of a Frenchman, that Buonaparte 
really projected and attempted to establish an universal domi- 
nation, which we always asserted, but which was uniformly 
denied in France, and by the writers in the Morning Chronicle, 
and all other partizans of his in England. It is a false 
assertion, however, that Republican France had no other 
enemies than Kings, and proves this Parisian Professor of 
Political Economy to be either ignorant of facts notorious to 
the whole world, or else guilty of wilful falsehood. For, most 
assuredly, though a portion of the multitude in some of the 
continental states, and a few hundreds of the disaffected in 
England, were first deceived by the lying professions of the 
tulhans who murdered their Sovereign, and established a 
mock.Republic in France, a vast majority of the inhabitants 
in every country in Europe, held them and their government 
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$16 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


in abhorrence. Having corrected this falsehood, we proceeg 
with our quotation. 


‘* Under Buonaparte she had the people for her adversaries 
Apparent friends were secret enemies. ‘The terrible system of maip. 
taining armies at the expence of the countries they occupy, whether 
friends or enemies,* gradually converted this enmity into rage, But 
Europe exhausted, by long and furious wars, and obliged, wherever 
she dared resist, to oppose an armed population, could not support the 
expences of a defence of so much difficulty.” 


The author studiously forbears to state any reason, why the 
other states of Europe could not support such a war, at least 
xs wellas France. His vanity rising superior to his integrity, 
he wished to suppress the fact, that France was only enabled 
to support such a war, by the disgraceful and ruinous act of a 
National Bankruptcy, and bya violation of every tie which 
binds men and nations together in society. The impediment 
to the adoption of similar measures in other countries, then, 
was not of a physical but of a moral nature, and, therefore, 
Mr. Say ought not to have made the naked assertion, that they 
could not support the expences of their own defence, without the 
necessary qualifications and explanation. 

He goes on to deduce from this state of the continent the 
necessity which existed to have recourse to England for subsi- 
dies ; the consequent superabundance of bills on England; 
and the fall of the exchange with her from twenty-four livres 
to sixteen or seventeen fora pound sterling. On this account, 
he says, these bills were bought up by foreign traders who 
purchased with them British manufactures which they could 
afford to sell for less even than they gave for them : that is, 
that having purchased a pound sterling in paper for thirteen 
or fourteen shillings, they could afford to sell what they bought 
with this pound sterling for eighteen or nineteen shillings, and 
yet secure an ample profit; and thence, according to him, 
arose an increased commerce, prosperity, and population. He 
takes it for granted that increased taxation raises the price o! 
every necessary of life produced by land; and that, howevel, 
the government suffered, in all its expenditure, for that deat- 
ness which it had itself produced. Unfortunately he here 
reasons not only without proof, but contrary to fact ; for, had 
he taken the trouble to consult the necessary documents, be 
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* Mr. Say seems to have forgotten that this “terrible system " was 
first adopted and practised by the Republicans ; ~ but it did not suil bis 
argument to remember this fact.—Ray. 
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would have found, that, upon an average, corn has been 
cheaper in years of war than in years of peace. And at the 
very time he wrote, the fact stared him in the face, that, with 
all the war taxes still remaining, the necessaries of life, and 
corn in particular, had been reduced to two-thirds, and still 
less, of the prices which they had respectively borne, the pre- 
ceding year. ‘The author admits, however, that the unfa- 
yourable state of exchange was not, in the smallest degree, 
produced by the discredit of Bank notes. ‘It was the abun- 
dance that depreciated the English money, the quantity ‘of 
money payable in London, and not want of confidenee in the 
notes.” 

He alludes to scandalous abuses, in our national expenditure, 
but he only condescends to notice three instances ; the first is 
what he evidently thinks a violation of political justice—that 
is, the grant, which he estimates at 13,0001. a year, to the 
family of Lord Nelson. On this subject he betrays at once a 
want of feeling, and an ignorance not only of the principles 
of political justice properly understood, but of the best 
interests of a nation, and of all the springs and motives of 
genuine patriotism. He cannot see, forsooth! why a man, 
who never rendered any service to the state, should enjoy a 
splendid income, ‘‘ simply because fortune has made him the 
brother of an Admiral who lost his life in a naval engagement.” 
Ona man who can gravely make such a declaration in the face 
of the world, all argument would be thrown away ; because he 
has not a heart to feel, nor a mind to understand, the force of 
those reasons which would expose his imbecility and correct 
his ignorance. No doubt he thinks it passing strange and 
cruelly unjust, that a British Admiral should be so rewarded 
for having essentially contributed to annihilate the navy of 
France, and for having raised our naval fame to a pitch of 
eminence, unexampled in the history of the world. His 
second instance is a dinner given by the Duke of York to the 
King of Prussia which cost 40001. ; and his third and last, the 
grant to the Duke of Marlborough which, he falsely asserts, 
is enjoyed by the present Duke “ who is not descended from 
the great Duke ;” whereas the fact is, as the translator traly 
observes, that the present Duke is lineally descended from 
one of the daughters of the first Duke, upon whose heirs the 
estates and titles were settled. 

Among other bold and unfounded assertions of this writer 
we have been stricken with the following—* The sinking fund 
8 an absolute deception”—to use his own language, this 
assertion is an absolute falsehood. ‘To the sinking fund must 
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be ascribed the support of the national credit, and all tho 
happy effects which have resulted from its wise and beneficial 
application to the support of social order and legitimay 
government throughout Europe, and especially in Franc 
herself. It may, indeed, be affirmed, in the language of Lon 
Castlereagh, on a recent occasion, that the sinking fund has 
been the salvation of the empire. But so it is, whenever q 
Frenchman ufdertakes to discuss the affairs of foreign coup. 
tries, he is sure to display ignorance which astonishes, preju- 
dices which disgust, his readers— excepting, indeed, the 
readers of his own nation, who swallow, with avidity, the 
grossest absurdities ever sought to be imposed on the huma 
understanding. 

The author maintains that the English government con- 
sumes one half of the whole income produced by the soil, the 
capital, and the industry of the English People. But he 
founds his conclusions on data the most vague, on reasons 
the most inconclusive. And, even were his premises admitted, 
which they never can be, they would not warrant his conclu- 
sions. ‘The consequences which, he thinks, must flow from 
this corruption of the government, as he calls it, would by 
no means follow, for, though the government did actually levy 
so large a proportion of the national income, which is any 
thing but the fact, still the greater part, if not the whole, of 
it, would circulate within the nation, and thus ultimately 
return to the pockets of individual contributors. The effect, 
therefore, would be very different from that which he chuses 
to state, and would by no means sanction or support his 
impudent exclamation—‘‘ Never was a nation, and, above all, 
an enlightened nation, cajoled with so much impudence. 

This philosophising censor goes on to remark that, 

* In morals, as in physic, facts produce each other.” 
We are not sure that we understand him ; but if we do, he 
is not satisfied with making cause produce consequence, but 
also makes consequence produce cause. He adds, indeed, by 
way of explanation, that “ that which is an effect becomes 
the cause of another effect, which will become a cause in its 
turn,” which may very easily be, but which is not sufficient 
to support the position that facts produce each other. But, 


passing over his philosophical nonsense, let us proceed te 
his facts. 


“« The enormity of the charges supported by the people of England 
has rendered exorbitantly dear ail the productions of its soil and us 
industry. Every article of consumption, every movement © 
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industry, as we may say, being taxed, the product of that indust 

*s become dear, Lut without increasing the profit of the producer. 
In no profession is the gain sensibly greater in consequence of the 
dearness of the articles produced by that profession, because that 
nereased price goes to defray the taxes paid by the producer, and 


adds nothing to his profits.” 


A writer cannot accuse us of injustice, when we suffer him 
toanswer himself. ‘The passage just quoted, is taken from 
23 of the pamphlet before us, and, on turning back to 
p. 14, we find the following remark, | 


« This exorbitant price (of corn) having so highly increased the 
gains of the farmers, the rents have been raised at every renewal of 
the lease, and loth farmers and landholders have made considerable 


profits.” 


We shall leave the author himself to reconcile this palpable 
contradiction, which satisfactorily proves, first, that he has 
no fixed principle ; and secondly, that he does not know what 
he is writing about. Now and then, indeed, a plain matter of 
fact, or a just observation, escapes him ;—for instance, 


“ He who is not in the way of exerting his industry or his talents ; 
he who has a moderate and fixed income, and who is not attached 
to the glebe, travels into those countries where the articles of con- 
sumption are less costly; and this is the motive which has driven 
towards France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, such crowds of 
English travellers, among whom there are, however, some that 
curiosity alone has put in motion,” 


This is certainly the case, ever has been, and ever will be; 
though no doubt more persons of fixed incomes, and those 
moderate, will emigrate now, than have emigrated, at former 
periods, from this country, because the taxes are more bur- 
densome. And it is most worthy the attention of a wise 
minister, to devise, if possible, such a mode of taxation, as 
would avert this growing evil. Nothing can tempt men, in 
amiddle station of life, with a moderate income, ¢o fix their 
residence in a foreign country, more than those taxes, which 
come under the denomination of assessed taxes, and which 
press with peculiar severity on persons of this description. 
To such an extent are these now carried, that a man, who has 
a family of children, cannot, with an income of six or eight 
hundred a year, or even more, afford to drink his half pint of 
port wine, to keep a single-horse chaise, one man servant, and 
an establishment on the most moderate scale, and suited to his 
station ;—while, on the same income, on the continent, and 
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with even much less, he might keep a large house, his carriag 
and servants, drink what wine he chose, maintain a mo 
respectable establishment, keep the best society, and educay 
his children, Can stronger temptations to emigrate thay 
these present themselves to the human mind? And it woul 
betray a gross ignorance of human nature to conclude that they 
will be outweighed by the attachment which a man bears to 
the manners, the habits, and the soil, of the country which 
gave him birth, When the number and extent of the taxes 
which are paid in England are minutely calculated, and del- 
berately considered, they excite astonishment at their amount, 

For instance, a man of 800I. per annum, rents a house at 
sixty-pounds—the house tax amounts to eight pounds, teo 
shillings ; if the house contain four and twenty windows, the 
window tax amounts to fourteen pounds, eleven shillings, and 
six-pence ; a one horse chaise, six pounds, ten shillings; one 
servant, with an occasiona) man in the garden, two pounds, 
eight shillings; one horse, two pounds, seventeen shillings, 
and six-pence ; if he wear powder, one pound, three shillings, 
and six-pence. A dog to guard his house, eight shillings, 
Thus, ‘for these few objects of assessment, calculated on the 
most moderate scale, he would have to pay thirty-six pounds, 
eighteen shillings, and six-pence per annum. And if to these 
be added the parochial and county rates, (supposing him to 
live in the country, and if he lived in town there would be 
other rates more severe,) his direct taxes would amount toat 
least as much as his rent, and, both together, to betwixt one- 
sixth and one-seventh part of his whole income. When the 
property tax was in force, eighty pounds were added to this 
sum, which would make it amount to exactly one-fourth patt 
of his income. Now, by a residence on the continent, this 
man of 800/. per annum, would have a much better house, 
and furnished too, for 50l. a year, without any of these addi- 
tional charges. If then the very heavy duty on port wine, the 
price of other articles of consumption, and the difference i 
servants’ wages, &c. be considered, it will easily be perceived, 
how many more comforts a mah may procure abroad than he caf 
at home, for the same sum. 

As emigration, to any considerable extent, is always justly 
regarded as a great evil, and more particularly so when the 


emigrants are persons of property, and in the middle class of 


life, it becomes the duty of a wise statesman to adopt aly 
means, within his reach, for preventing emigration. The only 
means feasible in this free country, consists in such improve 
ment and melioration of the condition of that class as wil 
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remove the temptation to emigrate. Now this can only be 
done, in the present instance, as it appears to us, by lowering 
very considerably the assessed taxes, and the duty on port wine. 
The tax upon windows, we are old enough to remember, was 
adopted in exchange for the old duties on tea, which Mr. Pitt 
took off, in order to suppress smuggling, by lowering the 
price of teas sagas to destroy the temptation to a contraband 
trade. Hence, indeed, it was long distinguished by the appel- 
lation of ** The Commutation Tax.’ People submitted to. it 
patiently, because what they lost by the new duty on windows 
they gained by the cheapness of tea. In process of time, 
however, not only the name of the act has been given up, but 
its very object and nature forgotten. ‘Tea has risen, through 
fresh duties, to very near its former price ; while the window- 
tax has not only not been removed, but has been very greatly 
increased. During the existence of sucha war as that which 
has been so recently and so happily concluded, no feithiul 
subject complained of the burden of taxation, nor sought to 
throw impediments in the way of ministers, while employed in 
the arduous task of providing for the expences of that war. 
The war itself was not only just and necessary, but unavoidable ; 
the expences, therefore, necessary for its support were borne 
with patience; and we shall not be so far mistaken, by any of 
our readers, as to be suspected of adopting the vulgar outery 
against taxation, or of wishing the ministers of the crown to 
court popularity at the expence of their duty. We are only 
solicitous to indicate the means of averting a serious evil to the 
community. | 

To resume our argument ;—the reduction of the window 
tax to one-fourth of its present amount would be a great relief 
to the middle classes ;—it would also add much to the beauty 
of our edifices, numbers of which are grievously deformed, 
by closing up windows, in those which are old, to avoid the 
tax; and by diminishing the necessary number of windows in 
new houses, for the same purpose. The duty on a single horse 
should not exceed a guineas and the duty on a single servant 
should not be more. The house duty should be entirely sup- 
pressed. As to the duty on powder, if it were not to be consi- 
dered as a tax upon loyalty, for which we apprehend no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is prepared, the only plea ever yet 
urged in its defence is not now available. When wheat was 
Supposed to be very scarce, because it was very dear, it was 
urged, and with great shew of reason, that it was wise and 
just to adopt a tax upon an article which, if used to a great 
extent, would add materially to the consumption of wheat. 
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Now, then, that wheat is reduced so low, as to become, jy 
the opinion of the house, (though certainly not in oy 
opinion,) an object of national concern, and a subject for 
legislative interference, consistency requires that the duty oy 
wearing hair-powder should be taken off. 

No doubt the adoption of such a plan would produce q 
very gveat defalcation in the revenue, which must be made 
good by some other means. We are decidedly of opinion, 
that all the duties imposed on port-wine since the year 1792, 
should be repealed. And we are fully persuaded, that by 
such repeal, very little, if any, diminution of the revenue 
would be produced; for the increased consumption of the 
article would supply the deficiency occasioned by the reduction 
of the duty. At all events, the ability to purchase port wine, 
at a moderate price, would add to the comfort of the middle 
classes. fut the only reason stated, in the public prints, to 
have been used, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
the measure was proposed to him, was, that he could not 
think, in these times, of lowering the duty on any luaury, 
Weare sorry to observe, that this answer has the appearance 
of being designed—ad captandum vulgus ; for, certainly, the 
multitude are not very able to discriminate between articles 
of luxury, and other articles; though they are very aptto 
ascribe the possession of luxuries exclusively to their superiors, 
This plea, however, in the eye of reason and reflection, is 
fallacious and untenable. Luxury is a relative term; what 
is a luxury to one man, may be an object of necessity to 
another; and what is luxury in one age or in one country, 
is a mecessary in another age and in another country. We 
deny, then, that port-wine is now a luxury to the middle 
classes of society, and we challenge a proof of the fact. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer mean to confine himself 
to the literal meaning, or rather to the common acceptation 
of the word, he may easily be met even on his own ground, 
Luxury, in this sense, applies to every object that is not neces 
sary for the support of human life; and is no more applicable 
to wine, than it is to a thousand other articles of consumption, 
which, though they contribute to the comfort and convenience 
of man, are, assuredly, not necessary to his subsistence, 
Why, then, port-wine should be so distinguished as a luxury 

excellence, it is difficult to imagine. This wine, from long 
use and habit, has become as much a necessary (if not more 
so) to persons in a middle station of life, as ale is to the 
farmers and yeomanry of the country. The one, then, cannot 
be considered as a luxury, unless the other is so regarded, 
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And it will searcely be contended that one object of luxury is 
not as fairly liable to taxation as another. How happens it, 
then, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his earnest 
desire to continue every tax upon luxuries, should have low- 
ered the duty on one luxury, ale, (that is the duty on malt, 
whieh is the same thing) in the same breath, in which he 
refused to lower it on another, wine, and that because it was 
aluxury? ‘The avowed object, too, of lowering the duty on 
malt, was to increase the consumption of ale; it is obvious, 
therefore, that a similar reduction of the duty on port-wine, 
would produce a similarresult. For these reasons, and others 
that might be urged, it appears to us, that policy and expe- 
diency equally require the adoption of the measure we 
recommend. 

Buteven should the duties on wine be less than usual, from 
the proposed reduction, still we should contend that the great 
object of promoting the comfort of the middle classes of 
society (an object svhich, on aformer occasion, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer professed to have very much at heart) and 
of lessening the temptations to emigrate, would more than 
compensate for any inconvenicnce resulting: from this partial 
and temporary loss. We are perfectly sensible, that other 
taxes must be devised (as we before observed) to supply the 
deficiences arising from a _ considerable reduction of the 
assessed taxes. No tax will ever be found very productive, 
which is not imposed on articles of general consumption. 
But it was one of the peculiar excellencies of Mr. Pitt, that, 
when he had to provide the interest of a large loan, and when 
every body was prepared for some heavy and burdensome tax, 
he would, by wise calculations and ingenious research, produce 
some resource from new regulations in the customs and 
excise, or by duties on articles scarcely thought of, which 
surprized every one, and which scarcely any body felt. It 
requires no skill, it demands no ability, to imitate the old 
French mode of taxation, by imposing an additional per 
centage on existing imposts. But the best proof of superior 
knowledge in the science of finance, is the discovery ot new 
resources; the provision of large sums from apparently trifling 
means ; and the defeat of public expectation, by the impo- 
sition of light burdens, where heavy burdens were looked for. 

ere can be little doubt, however, that means for supplying 


the deficiency might easily be supplied from varions articles of 
Customs and excise. The duty on huts (the 1 f which 
not lowered the price) might be Last nc m@ tax, 


ad valorem, upon false hair and wigs, o! cveiy description, 
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would yieid a considerable sum, Ina moral as well as a politic, 
point of view, the depression of the middle classes of sociey 
is to be dreaded and deprecated. They constitute the Jip 
which binds the upper to the lower classes ; remove them oy 
of their station, and the social pyramid is overthrown. 

It has been suggested, as a source of revenue, that govem. 
ment should take all the turnpikes in the kingdom into their 
own hands. The idea is not novel, but before some meay 
are before us for ascertaining the practicability of the plap, 
we do not feel ourselves qualified to offer an opinon upon it, 
We know that many turnpike roads are losing concerns; 
others, ’tis true, must gain largely, but the immense expence 
attending the necessary superintendance, and above all, to 
guard against frauds in the collection, make it very doubtful, 
with us, whether it would be a profitable concern. We doubt 
the policy of repealing so hastily the war duties on malt, which 
produced full two millions, as we do net think it will be 
productive of any serious advantage either to the farmer or to 
the consumer. 

While we thus admit the weight of taxation, noticed by our 
author, and the strength of the temptation which it affords to 
emigration, we must dissent as well from the extent to which 
he carries the distress which it occasions, as from the other 
conclusions which he is induced to draw from it. He asserts, 
without knowledge, and in the teeth of facts, that, in no 
part of England, a labourer can earn more than three-fourths, 
and sometimes not more than one half, of his expenditure; 
and that the deficiency is constantly supplied by the poor- 
rates. And, in order to exhibit a contrast, between this state 
of our industrious poor, and the state of the same class in 
France, he refers us to Mr, Morris Birkbeck’s journey 
through the latter country, the weakness and inaccuracy of 
which were exposed in a former number of this review. The 
truth is, that labourers (by which must be meant every man 
who earns a subsistence by the labour of his hands) are,not 
so well paid in any country of Europe as in England ; and 
that many persons have raised themselves, by labour, from 
obscurity and poverty, to respectability and opulence. 

Mr. Say, however, does justice to our industry, though, 
even here he cannot state facts without a mixture of fiction. 


‘* The English nation, in general, is compelled to perpetual labour. 
She cannot rest. One never meets in England professed idlers; 
the moment a man appears unoccupied, and looks about him, be 
is stared at. There are no coffee-houses, no billiard rooms, fil 
with idlers from morning to night ; and the public walks are desert 
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every day but Sunday. There every body runs, absorbed in his own 
affairs. ‘Those who allow themselves the smallest relaxation from 
their labours, are promptly overtaken by ruin. I was assured, when 
at London, that, during the visit of the Allied Sovereigns, whose pre- 
sence excited a lively curiosity, many families of that class who 
(which) had little beforehand, and who sacrificed their labour for 
several successive days to obtain a sight of them, fell into the greatest 


embarrassment.” 


The English reader will immediately perceive that the first 

rt of this representation, though somewhat overcharged, is 
substantially just; and that the latter has not the smallest 
foundation in fact. In France, he tells us, “ the greatest 
disgrace is want of courage,”’—how jong this has been the 
prominent trait in the national character, he forbears to tell 
us;—since the establishment of a military depotism, we sus- 
pect, by Buonaparte; whose precept, in this respect, was 
better than his example; but we could cite instances in which 
the want of courage, even in the French armies, (in which, 
be it observed, courage was a habit not a principle, arising 
rather from ignorance of, or insensihility to, danger, not from 
acool contemplation of its magnitude, and a deliberate reso- 
lution to meet it,) was most conspicuous; at Maida, for 
instance, and in the evening of the day of Waterloo. The 
act disgrace in England, he affirms, is * want of money.” 

ehas the candour to add, “ the one is, perhaps, not more 
reasonable than the other.” And so far he is right. But 
though money has too much influence in this country, and can 
almost counterbalance every vice and every defect, and too 
frequently is allowed to act, as a passe-par-tout, in society, 
still that influence has bounds beyond which it cannot trespass ; 
splendid instances, indeed, might be adduced, in which worth, 
talents, and knowledge, have risen in spite of pover'y, and 
have borne dowa the magic influence of wealth. It is not 
true, therefore, to say, that the want of money is considered 
as the greatest disgrace in England. ‘here is another part of 
this contrast, implied, indeed, rather than expressed, which 
demands a word or two. If the absence of a thing or quality 
he the greatest disgrace, the world will be apt to conclude that 
KS possession is the greatest honour. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to inform Mr. Say, who is woefully ignorant respecting 
the character and feelings of Englishmen, that, in England, 
courage is so much a national quality, and is so uniformly 
displayed, whenever necessity requires it, that it never becomes 
the subject of a boast, nor, tn itself, commands any particula 
Praise or respeet. It is the purpose to which courage is appro- 
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iated and applied, that alone renders it respectable 
Exerted in a just cause,it is honourable ; displayed in an aet y 
injustice, oppression, and cruelty, it is detestable. In the on 
instance it is the courage of a rational being; in the other} 
is the ferocity of the tiger. 

From the premises whieh we have noticed, the author is Jed 
to form the following consolatory conclusion, which he philoso. 
phically conveys in the shape of an apprehension. 


‘* This state of things produces a deplorable effect on the miné, 
and makes the philosophic observer fear that this country of Bacon, 
of Newton, and of Locke, will soon make rapid and retrograde step: 
towards barbarism ! !!” 


As he has not stooped to shew any connection between 
cause and effect, between his premises and his conclusions, we 
shall be excused, by our readers, from any participation in the 
philosophic apprehensions of Mr. Say, as we are exempted 
from the necessity of entering into any argumentation on the 
subject. Indeed, we are much more disposed to smile at hi 
folly, than to combat his arguments. The accuracy of this 
writer’s observations will further appear from the remainder 
of the passage, the beginning of which we have just quoted. 


*« It appears certain that they (the English) read much less than 
they did: they have not time, and books are too dear. The rich, 
whothink of nothing but enjoyment, have other pleasures than those 
of the mind, and those destroy the aptitude for the other. The 
little which people of fashion generally read is never of the best. 
‘Truly useful reading requires an application which is troublesome to 
them; and when by accident they read good works, it is like seed 
thrown ona barren soil, which brings forth no fruit. The middle class 
is the only one which studies usefully in society, and that class will 
soon be unable to study in England.” 


The pert flippancy of these remarks is truly ludicrous. 
This Professor of Political Economy seems to have imbibed 
the notion that he can acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
manners and habits and pursuits of a foreign nation, by 
intuition. For it is perfectly clear, that to enable him to speak 
thus dogmatically and decisively, on such subjects, not only 
would a seven years’ residence in the country be necessary, but 
an introduction, also, to, and an intimacy with, the various 
classes of society. Now none of these advantages did Mr. Say 
possess, and, therefore, his ignorance is not surprisiNgs 
though his impudence is. He condescends, however, to call 
England a great nation, no very flattering compliment after the 
same appellation has been so long applied to revolutiona'y 
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France ;—-to admit that the studies at Oxford are very good, 
« though a little too Gothic,” (but why or how he does not venture 
toexplain ;)—that there is more Liberality at Glasgow,—a very 

ivocal kind of praise; and that the Professors of Edinburgh 
are pre-erninently wise ; because they blend philosophy and a 
love of country with a taste for Letters! And, in his opinion, 
literature, without these, is destitute of importance and soli- 
dity,and in short, “is mere puerility.” He crowns the whole of 
these sage remarks, by declaring the Edinburgh Review to be 
“ the best literary journal in the world.’ This single observa- 
tion explains, most satisfactorily, the nature of Mr. Say’s 

ilosophy, and the complexion of his principles. This said 
Edinburgh Review, be it observed, has been the mouth-piece 
of French philosophism ; the constant eulogist of Buona- 

te; and HAD ABSOLUTELY COMMITTED TO THE PRESS, IN 
Ss, 1815, AN ARTICLE, WRITTEN FOR THE EXPRESS PUR- 
POSE OF PROVING THE INVINCIBILITY OF THE UsURPER, OF 
SHEWING THE FOLLY OF ATTEMPTING TO RESIST HIS ARMS, 
AND OF ESTABLISHING THB NECESSITY OF SUBMITTING TO HIS 
sway. ‘This precious article was actually printed, and formed 
the subject of great triumph and exultation in the literary 
coterie which get up the Edinburgh Review, when the dis- 
tressing news of the Victory of Waterloo reached this country, 
blasted all their hopes, and threw them into the greatest 
consternation. What could be done? A consultation was 
holden—and it was determined to cancel the sheets!!! We 
defy Sir James Mackintosh and his worthy associates in con- 
ducting “ the best literary journal in the world,” to disprove 
this statement. ‘The principles of the Edinburgh Review must 
certainly have recommended it to Mr. Say, who is himself a 
child of the revolution, and an admirer of its philosophy. 
He is evidently no judge of the English language, or he would 
have known that the numbers of the Edinburgh Review have 
manifested an ignorance of the plainest rules of composition, 
and even grammatical blunders which would disgrace a school- 
boy; while its contradictory statements, and its revolutionary 
principles, have incurred both the contempt and the indigna- 
tion of every real philosopher, and of every true lover of his 
country ! 

We pass over other flippant remarks, to notice the author's 
bold assertion that “There were 15,000 commitments in 
England, in 1813,” whieh he ascribes to poverty; and he 
draws the most alarming conclusions from this increase of 
erimes, which he represents as progressive. Crimes, heaven 
hows, are much too numerous ; but they do not prevail to 
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the extent here stated. We have no authentic documents y 
hand, toshew the number of the commitments in the yea 
mentioned. But the commitments of the years 1805 apg 
1806; are before us; in the former year the number of com. 
mitments -of criminal offenders for trial, was 4605 ; in the 
latter, 4306. By which our readers will see, that there was no 
progresswe increase at that period; and hy which also they 
will, we suspect, he led, with us, to disbelieve the fact alleged, 
that so considerable an increase, as from 4306 to 15,000, has 
taken place in eight years. It was his duty, when he advanced 
such a fact, to give his authority ; but this he has not done, 

Mr. Say has undoubtedly made a new discovery in political 
economy, or, rather, in political philosophy, for hg has found 
that “the great evil in England” arises from never having 
** committed a violation of the public faith.’ This, in his 
estimation, is the severest of allour faults—and the cause of 
all our misery. Had we, philosophically, like his fricuds. at 
the head of the French government, committed an act of 
national bankruptcy, by seizing on the funds, reducing the 
capital to one third, and paying a smaller interest for even 
that, we never should have been enabled to support tlic credit 
of ‘the nation, or to have opposed the ambitious and destrue- 
tive projects of the French regicides. But we are blind to 
our Own interests, and we have the assurance of our author, 
that England is “a nation upon whom all imaginable tricks 
‘* may be played, provided it be amused with speeches about 
*¢ its glory and its maritime rights.”’ 

We have already bestowed too much time and space on 
this flimsy production, and must, therefore, omit those further 
animadversions which we had intended to bestow on other 
objectionable passages in liis book. Indeed, we should have 
materially abridged our notice of it, had we not perceiveda 
systematic intention, on the part of the French who visit 
England, to calamniate and to libel the land which has been & 
rallying-point, in the hour of peril, for all the — harassed 
nations of Europe. Mr. Say predicts the speedy downfall of 
Old England, and we have no doubt, notwithstanding his 
philosophical lamentations, he. would contemplate her rum 
with delight. As one remedy for the evil which threatens Us 
this political empiric prescribes the abandonment of out 
colonies, in the East and West—a notable expedient, it must 
he confessed. But we must take our leave of him and of his 
work ; earnestly recommending him to confine his benevolent 
plans to his own country, which stands in most need of them 
and to leave John Bull to enjoy his own faults, and his ow® 
constitution, without molestation. 
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AFRICAN INSTITUTION AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 





(Continued from p, 286.) 
Zachary Macaulay’s Letter to the Duke of Gloucester. 


Dr. Thorpe’s Preface to the Second Edition of his Letter to 
Mr. Wilberforce, being a reply to Mr. Horner’s attack. 


Dr. Thorpe’s preface to the Fourth Edition of his Letter to Mr, 
Wilberforce, being a reply to Mr. Macaulay. 


Ninth Report of the Directors of the African Institution. 


Dr. Thorpe’s reply, Point by Point, to the Ninth report of the 
African Institution, 


Dr. Thorpe’s Postscript, to the reply, Point by Point; exposing 
the misrepresentations in the Report of the Institution, respecting 
the treatment of the captured Negroes in Sierra Leone, 


Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


A short review of the reports of the African Institution, and of 

the Controversy with Dr. Thorpe, with some reasons against the 

istry of Slaves in the British Colonies. By Gilbert Mat- 
thison, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 78. W. Stockdale, 1816, 


Taz author now enters into a brief relation of the steps 
taken by Lord Castlereagh to induce the different Courts of 

to consent to an abolition of the Slave Trade ; he 
gives his Lordship great credit for the zeal and ability which 
he displayed on the occasion ; but animadverts on the wrong 
system of diplomacy which had been adopted, and argues the 
question with much acuteness and talent. 


“ Notwithstanding the interest which both Parliament and the 
public take in the Abolition of ‘the Slave Trade has been so strongly 
and repeatedly expressed, as not only tocall upon His Majesty's 

isters to use every possible effort, buteven to justify them in 
making almost any sacrifice, to obtain the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, still the propriety of paying large sums of money to Foreign 
Powers, for the performance of a moral obligation, appears extreme- 
ly questionable. We may indeed buy the semblance, but not the 
ewence, of humanity. Virtue ceases to be virtue, when it becomes an 
of bargain and sale ; and it is not uncharitable to presume, that 

hose who are so base and corrupt, as to stipulate for a pecuniary con- 
ion, to compensate them for the advantage they have derived 
Violating the first principles of justice and humanity, would 
little scruple of cheating us owt of our money, Besides, we are 
ing from the high ground of principle, on which we ought to 

+ Itis not by bribing people to be hamane, that we can make 
No, 215, Vol, 50, April, 1816. Aa 
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them really so ; but by inculcating those principles and feelings o» 
which humanity is founded.” 


The author then puts some pertinent questions, and draws, 
as it appears to us, a very just conclusion. 


«¢ Can it reasonably be supposed, that those Powers who accede to 
the Abolition, not from principle but compulsion, who are dragooned 
as it were into a measure, which they consider as ruinous to their best 
and dearest interests, will not connive at this trafic being continued 
by their subjects, after it has been ostensibly abolished by themselves? 
In the so long suppressed letter of Governor Ludlam, he expresses his 
sentiments on this point in the following words. 

‘«¢* T hold it incontestable also, that in a few years smuggling will 
be practised to a vast extent. May it not be questioned, whether 
opening the ports of South Carolina did really increase the American 
Slave Trade, or, what is still more tothe purpose, the importation 
of slaves into that state? That it made them cheaper to the pur- 
chaser, I have no doubt; but, so far as I have seen, there were » 
many American slave traders on this part of the coast before it was 
made lawful, as afterwards. American ships used to supply the 
Spanish colonies with slaves in spite of all prohibitions: will cot they 
do the same again when their own ports are closed? How surely 
does a demand for any commodities produce a supply ! In the present 
instancé the demand is for men, women, and children ; and can we 
doubt thaz illicit methods will be resorted to for supplying them ? 

‘* The example of the Americans may be illustrated by. their 
proceedings in the United States, as well as by those on the coast 
of Africa. According to their laws, no man could be tried for 
carrying on the Slave tradé, except in the state where the offence was 
committed; and the records of their courts shew, that in some 
States, (particularly Rhode Island, where most of the vessels em- 
ployed in the Slave Trade were fitted oot, and where many prosect- 
tions were instituted,) although the circumstantia) evidence brought 
forward was such as to leave no moral doubt of the guilt of the 
parties, still every attemptto establish the fact of slave trading by 
such legal proofs, as would induce a jury to convict, uniformly proved 
ineffectual. — , 

“* After the tenacity with which some of the European power 
still cling to this traffic, after the refusal of France, as well as Spain 
and Portugal, in the late negotiations, ‘ to admit any other maritime 
police, except that which every power exercises over its owt 
vessels,* (which precludes Great Britain from preventing fraudolest 
and illegal traffic,) must it not be presumed, that they parposely left 
an opening for its continuance? and can it be expected that thesub- 
jecta of these powers will be more conscientious than their gover™ 
ments? If not, we shall hereafter discover, that when, by pay 





‘*# Papers shewing the present state of the Slave Trade, p. 79.” 
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immense sums of money, we imagine we have accomplished the 
entire and universal Abolition of the Slave Trade, we have only 
changed a legal into an illegal traffic» Unless the other powers of 
arope ¢o-operate conscientiously with as, all our endeavours to put 
atotal stop tothe Slave Trade, throughout the whole continent of 
Africa, (a trade which holds out every temptation to adventurers 
that avarice can offer,) will be just as ineffectual, as the attempt of 
Buonaparte to establish his continental system throughout Europe. 
If he could not succeed in excluding the trade of asingle nation from 
oneContinent, stil? less can we expect to succeed in excluding the 
trade of all nations from another Continent; and in the failure of 
his project, we may foresee the result of our own,”* 





— 


«* These sentiments have received a most unexpected and valu- 
sble confirmation, from the author of the report of the African Insti- 
tution, entitled, Reasons for Registry, in a pamphlet just published, 
from which are taken the following extracts. 

‘«¢ We shall have the security of ‘a treaty, itis true ; but to what 
this amounts, when opposed by the seduction of a real or supposed 
self-interest, let history attest. In the present case, the brittle tie is 
peculiarly weak, from this unprecedented circumstance ; the compact 
is for the fature reformation of a heinous apd acknowledged crime. 
Spain, resolving to persist during eight years to come in a cruel sys- 
tematic violation of what she admits to be the law of nature and of 
God, covenants with us to repent at the end of that period! Unless 
good faith be a higher principle than justice or humanity, the con- 
tracted obligation is not stronger than the antecedent duty, Those, 
therefore, who consciously persist to violate the latter, are not very 
likely to respect the former. We place little confidence in the pro- 
mised future reformation of a drankard or a spendthrift ; but should 
itust still less to the charter-party of a pirate, resolving to continue 
lis cruise.’* 

“* Tt isin and through the medium of the French and Dutch West 
India Colonies, that the mischief will chiefly work. What are to be 
the particular legal sanctions, and preventive means, in those coun- 
ines, to giveeffect to their own abolitions, is yet unknown. There 
sone effectual expedient, as we have already observed, of which it 
ishoped they will soon have an example from Great Britain: the 
registration of their Slaves. Supposing the example to be given and 
faithfally followed, the exclusion of contraband Slave Trade would 

be certain and complete. But if the French and Dutch 
Governments should not adopt this expedient, or should suffer it, if 
adopted in law, to be neglected in the execution, (as has confessedly 
been the case in the French Islands with most of the humane regu- 
lations of the Code Noir,) the prevalence of a large contraband Slave 
Trade at Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Surinam, and through them 
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‘* * Slave Trade in Northern Africa, p. 84.” 
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Fortunately, a recent declaration, by Lord Castlereagh, jg 
the House of Commons, justifies a belief that the minister 
have imposed a check on this crusading spirit of this fanatical 
philanthropist, who would propagate humanity by the effusion 
of human blood; and who would devote tens of thousands of 
European Christians to death, to save a few thousands of 
African savages from captivity ! 

The next division of our author’s tract is devoted to the 
important consideration, whether, if every obstacle were re- 
moved, and all the States of Europe combined to suppress 
the Slave Trade, we should have any fair prospect of improving 
or of civilizing Africa. On this question we have already stated 
our own opinion. We shall now see what was the opinion 
of Governor Ludlam, who had the best opportunities for 
forming a right conclusion on the subject. 


«* Governor Ludlam has expressed his opinion on this subject, in 
another paragraph of the letter before alluded to. 

** © T would observe, thirdly, that notwithstanding all that has been 
said about the taste that Africans have acquired for European commo- 
dities,. there is little reason to expect they will exert themselves, in 
the way of regular industry, in order to obtain those commodities, 
J rather think that they will sink back to their former state, which is 
atill the state of the natives two or three hundred miles inland. ‘They 
will weave their own cloth, raise their own tobacco, smelt their own 
iron, and resume their bows and arrows. Be it remembered that 
the greatest demand for their rice (the * staple of the country’) is to 
supply the slaves while kept in factories, or during the middle passage. 
They will scarcely ever be able to exchange rice for European 
goods; for it can hardly be supposed that African rice will answer in 
the English market. Cotton, coffee, and sugar, were they to raise 
them, would be excluded, as not being produced in British Colonies. 
Where, then, will be their inducement to industry? The Collection 
of rude produce is not industry; andif it were, how contemptible 


— 





at all other colonies destitute of a registry, may be with certainty 
foreseen.'* 

«* These passages demonstrate the full conviction of the writer, thet 
an abolition of the Slave Trade, wrested from foreign powers, by 
compulsion, and not afterwards conscientiously enforced by them upon 
their own subjects, will prove ineffectual ; and, therefore, without any 
farther argument, furnishes a comple answer toall tbe rest of his work, 
the object of which is, to engage Great Britain a crusade again 
Spain, for the purpose of compel/ing her immediately to relinquish the 
Slave Trade in Northern Africa.” 
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*« * Ibid. p. $8.” 























js its quantity, and how easily is the market overstocked with every 
sort, except ivory. What inducement, then, can they have to regular 
industry ? Tis present self-denial is torment: its future advantages 
they have no relish for.’” 


It was natural to suppose that this opinion, of which the 
Directors of the Institution were long in possession, would 
have governed their own. But not so—that would not have 
answered the purpose of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, nor, indeed, 
of the whole body of philanthropic abolitionists, who had 
constantly holden out the civilization of Africa as the certain 
infallible consequence of their success. They accordingly 
proclaim, without a blush, an opposite opinion to that of 
their own governor ; and support it by a delusive and fallacious 
statement, 


“ Mach more sanguine expectations are entertained by the African 
Institution; who allege that so great a progress has already been 
made in the industry and civilization of Africa, as holds out the 
strongest encouragement to us to persevere in our efforts. In the 
journal of Mnngo Park’s mission to the interior of Africa, lately 
published, this doctrine is laid down, and supported by various state- 
ments. The custom-house returns of the imports from Africa into 
Great Britain, are given from the year 1783 to 1787, and amounted 
on an average to only 90,500/. per annum; but since the Abolition 
they have increased to 430,000/. per annum, ‘This we are desired to 
consider, (and at first sight it certainly appears so,) as a pioof of the 
great progress of Africa in the arts of agriculture and peaceful com- 
merce ; but the delusion will vartish on a closer investigation. 

“ No allowance is made here, for the increased price of al] com- 
modities, that has taken place within the Jast twenty-five years, in 
consequence of the depreciation in the value of money; neither is 
any allowance made, for the difference between the value of foreign 
commodities in peace and in war. [It is farther to be observed, that 
the events of the late war occasioned a peculiar high price of, and 
consequently extraordinary demand for, African commodities; as 
appears from Mr. Macaulay's history of the rice speculation, into 
Which he was induced to engage from his regard to the improvement 
of Africa in regular industry, and the continuance ef the war with 
America.‘ In like manner, palm-oil and elephant’s teeth rose much 
Mvalue, and the importation of them may consequently have in- 
Creased ; but this would furnish no great proof of the increased indus- 
tty of the inhabitants of Africa, both these articles being obtained 
with very little labour; the former merely by tapping the trees, and 
the latter either by searching the woods to pick up the teeth of the 
dead animals, or chasing and destroying the living ones. 

‘A most important circumstance, wholly over-looked too in this 
estimate, is, that during the continuance of the Slave Trade, many 
Of the ships employed in that traffic, took on board, whilst on the 
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coast of Africa, dye-woods, elephants’ teeth, and other commadj: 
ties, which they carried to the ports where they sold their slaves, from 
whence they were brought to Great Britain, and consequently were 
entered in the Custom House books as imports from the West Indies, 
Since the Abolition, this circuitous trade has ceased, and the whole 
trade with Africa being direct, all African commodities are entered in 
their proper character, as imports from that country. ‘This fact suf. 
ficiently accounts for the increase in the Custom-House returns of 
the imports from Africa, without reverting to the presumption, un. 
supporied by proof, of any increased industry and civilization in the 
inhabitants. 

**Tn the same work, a statement is given of the imports and 
exports of Sierra Leone, since a custom-house was established there, 
in May 1812; making the annual average of the former 70,000), and 
of the latter 45,0001 ; to which this observation is added. ‘ Hence 
‘ it appears, that from the single port of Sierra Leone, the imports 
‘into Great Britain were nearly, and the exports to the same river 
‘ fully, equal to the imports and exporis (exclusive of the Slave 
‘ Trade) of the whole extent of the western coast of Africa, prior 
“to the Abolition.'—Here again isan attempt to delude the public, 
and make them believe that the whole of these exports are the pro- 
duce of Sierra Leone; when, in point of fact, that colony, so far 
from having surplus produce to export to that amount, does not 
raise sufficient provisions for the maintenance of its own inhabitants, 
but is supplied with rice from the neighbouring settlements on the 
coast. 

** Mr. Zachary Macaulay himself admits this to be the case, for 
in his letter to the Duke of Gloucester, he offers it as a proof, ‘that 
‘ he has not been wholly indifferent to the improvement of Africa 
‘in regular industry, that his house should have instructed its agent 
‘ at Sierra Leone, to induce the native chiefs to enter into contracts for 
* the regular supply of cargoes of rice. 

‘* Mr. Grant, member of the Council of Sierra Leone, in the 
account which he published of the recent transactions in that colony 
after his return in 1810, says,—‘ In the course of twenty yeals 
‘p under the Company's Govertiment, and two more since the 
‘transfer, the settlers, at this hour, depend on imported produce for 
* the whole of their subsistence. A small quantity of inferior coffee, 
‘ and a few common vegetable roots, constitute the whole sum of its 
‘agricultural and manufactured produce. Sierra Leone is behind, 
* and in a proportion that is not justified by the comparative lateness 


‘ of its existence, every other establishment on the whole coast of 


* Africa.” 

‘“« Dr. Thorpe states, ‘ that Sierra Leone itself produces nothing 
‘exportable, but a few s of coffee for Governor Maxwell, and 
* a few bags of cotton for Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, from the appro 
‘ priation of the unrewarded labour of captured slaves.’'—He adds 
‘ that camwood, ivory, and rice are brought to the colony ; and that 
“ vessels leaving Sierra Leone may take a small portion of these af! 
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‘cles. Whether these articles are shipped from Sierra Leone, or 
from any other ports, can make no possible difference in the aggre- 
gate amount of the exports of Africa; because the more is shipped 
from one port, the less must be shipped from the others, 

« When all these circumstances are taken into consideration it 
seems doubtful whether any proof of the increased agricultural indus- 
try of Africa has been furnished by the statements in the journal of 
Mongo Park's mission , but it is clearly shewn, that Sierra Leone, 
the colony which was so long under the government of the Sierra 
Leone Company, and is still under the more immediate patronage 
and direction of the enlightened princes, prelates, nobles, statesmen, 
and lawyers, composing the Committee of the African Institution, 
instead of setting an example of superior agricultural industry to the 
test of Africa, actually derives its means of subsistence from the 
adjacent settlements, which continue under the government of their 
ignorant and barbarous native chiefs. 

“ The first settlers at Sierra Leone were either Maroons trom 
Jamaica, or American loyalists who had been previously established 
at Nova Scotia. These persons were not rude savages, but accustomed 
to the society and language of Europeans, and acquainted in some de- 
gree with the arts of civilized life. It might therefore have been 
expected, that they would not only have continued to practise them 
themselves, but have communicated them to others; and yet, with 
the advantage of having these superior materials to work with, so 
miserably has Sierra Leone been managed, that of all the British 
settlements on the coast of Africa, it is confessedly the lowest in the 
seale of industry and civilization.”’ 


But the strangest part of this business is, that, while the 
African Institution were holding out these false prospects 
and tokens of civilization to the public, they were in posses- 
sion of official reports, from their own officers, directed, by 
command, to their committee, which negatived the fact of 
civilization in the strongest possible terms. We are much 
indebted to this diligent and sensible author for the extracts 
which he has supplied from these official reports, which we shall 
now lay before our readers. It must be observed that the 
Editor of the Journal of Mungo Park’s mission expressed his 
obligations to Mr. Macaulay for the valuable information which 
he had afforded him. Now that information will be found 
in the appendix to that Journal, No. 6, and was taken from the 
very reports to which we have referred ; but contained none 
of the important facts, in those points of the reports which 
We are about to give, and which Mr. Macaulay, for reasons 
easily conjectured, deemed it prudent to suppress. | 


** The progress of agriculture has declined since the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, there not being the same vent for their commodities 
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which there was when shipping had frequent recourse there. Thy 

abolitikm has not been abled with any effect, except making thy 

natives poor and discontented. 
‘* Dixcove Fort, 26th April, 1814." 

** The abolition of the Slave Trade has made no alteration at 
except that it has lowered the circumstances of a few of the Blacks, 
Thére is no improvement whatever in agriculture. 

‘* Annamatlar Fort, 24th April, 1814.” 

** Tam of opinion agriculture is by no means jncreased, as the 
natives have no encouragement for so doing. Corn and rice are the 
principal articles, but only in such quantities as barely to subsist them 

ora one harvest toanother. I do not conceive the abolition of the 

Slave Trade has been attended with any visible injury ; on the con 
trary, ivory and gold dust are more abundant than was ever known at 
Apollonia, during the existence of the above trade. 

© Apollonia, 24th April, 1814.” 

‘* The natives of this, ‘and the adjacent towns, are perfectly quiet, 
but extremely indolent ; and do not pay half the attention now to 
agricultore which they did formerly. They assign as a reason, that 
there is not that demand for provisions as in former times, owing to 
the decrease in the number of vessels visiting the coast. 

“© Commenda, 27th April, 1814.” 

‘* The increase of agriculture has been very little among the 
natives, for these last five or six years; as they are an idle set, and live 
more by making palaver with the other towps near them. 

‘* Annamatoe, 25th April, 1814.” 

** No visible effect has taken place in consequence of the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, except that it has added to the natural indolence of 
the natives, in regard to their agricultural pursuits. . They assign as4 
reason, having no market for their surplus commodities. 

‘* Succondee, 19th April, 1614.” 

** IT, and so do many of your officers, give encouragement (e 
industry and agriculture ; but to what permanent good does it tend? 
If any Gentleman who has been in this country, bears in his memory, 
that the natives of Africa consider a Zangary soup and a little corn, 
aluxurious meal, as they do to this day, and will in my opinion 
to the Jast; if such a Gentleman will consider that a people 80 
easily satisfied, so trained to idleness from their infancy, as to allot 
to females the labour they ought to perform themselves, so bigotted 
to the customs of their forefathers, I am inclined to think that be, 
with all others possessed with a knowledge of Africa, will be of 
opinion with me, that unsuccessful will be all endeavours to ciyiliz¢, 
or dispose to agriculture, the natives of it, before their habits and 


rejudices are conquered. If you take into consideration the many 
pundreds of blacks there to ove white, and that our intercourse wilh 
them is but casual, you will not be surprised at the little progress, 
(if any indeed can be allowed,) they have made to civilization. . The 
wants of the natives are but few, and so easily satisfied, that such 


people, 1 am positive, will never, either by persuasion or example, 
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beurged to pursue agriculture to a greater degree than they have 
itherto. 
, “ Cape Coast Castle, 30th April, 1814.” 

“These reports, (and those of 1815, merely refer to and confirm 
them, without giving any new details,) offer a very different view 
of the subject, from that presented in the accounts of the imports 
and exports of Africa ; and as Mr. Macaulay had access to, and was 
actually shewn, these reports, when he extracted the one for publi- 
cation, why did he not extract the other also? No other motive can 
be assigned, than that which induced him to withhold the letter of 
Governor Ludiam ; a determination to suppress every thing, that 
might tend to weaken the impression, which has been so assiduously 
made upon the public mind, of the vast benefits that have been de- 
rived from the exertions of the Sierra Leone Company and the African 
Jostitution.” 


The author further contends, that the effects boasted of 
by the institution could not have been produced, for that, 
in point of fact, no efforts had been made to produce them. 
And, in support of this assertion, he quotes a passage from 
the production of Mr. Grant, who was a member of the Coun- 
cil at Sierra Leone, published in 1810. 


“ * Their agents in the colony, and their servants of every descrip- 
tion, appear to have been almost uniformly selected from a class of 
men, whose want of education was not compensated by liberal senti- 
ments; and whose ignorance of the foundation of civil goverament, 
and morality, was ill supplied by an austere tincture of Sectarian 
piety. Instead, then, of courting the affections of the different 
chiefs by whom they were surrounded, forgetting that unless by 
gaining their confidence they could: never succeed in giving a check, 
much less to eradicate the slave trade from their vicinity, they managed 
to foment their suspicions, to abuse their prejudices, to profit of their 
simplicity. It does not seem to have occurred to them, that their 
oWa ruin or expulsion might be tbe ultimate penalty of this invidious 
and narrow policy. Uninstructed in human nature, they conceived 
their duty to be the religious conversion of their neighbours; and to 
deride and insult their speculative notions, the surest means of 
effecting that conversion. It can, then, be no matter of sufprize, 
that they soon found themselves besieged with the hatred and suspicions 
of the petty chiefs of their neighbourhood ; or that they should not at 
this a have availed themselves of any connection with the more 
powerful and enlightened potentates of the interior, to explore the 
country, or add to our general information by discoveries in that 
quarter of Africa.'* , ' : 

“ Dr. Thorpe not only gives a similar account, but calls in their 
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“* An Account of some Recent Transactions in Sierra Leone, 


page 52.” 
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own apthority in aid of his assertions; for he says, ‘ their 

prove, that in 1814 they were beginning to inquire into the conditigg 
of Africa and Sierra Leone, though they had pledged themselves 1p 
the performance of «uch wonders 1n civilization, cultivation, instruc. 
tion, and morals, when the institution was formed in 1807 ;' apd 
that ‘ the committee has attempted to refute what they call vague and 
anfounded charges, without producing a fact to prove the institution 
had ever performed a promise, carried into execution a profession, o 
done any one thing beneficial for Africa, either before, or after ther 


representations.’ ”* 


Having thus dismissed the question of exertions said to 
have been made, our author next examines into the probable 
effect of such exertions if they really were to be made. 


“ The more important question, however, is, whether if such 
exertions for the civilization of Africa, as the African Institution take 
credit to themselves for, were really made, they would be likely to 
succeed? On this subject, the testimony of several gentlemen has 
been given, whose wishes and feelings must be supposed to leg 
towards those sanguine expectations, which have uniformly been 
expressed by the African Institution; but who, nevertheless, have 
pronounced a very different judgment. Their opinion, be it remem- 
bered too, is founded upon local knowledge and examination ; that of 
the African Institution, upon mere speculation and conjecture, The 
opinion of Governor Ludlam coincides with that of the Governors of 
' the African forts, and is decidedly unfavourable to the probability of 
our ever civilizing Aftica. Mr. Ludlam expresses bimself in the 
tollowing terms ;—‘ I would observe, thirdly, that notwithstanding 
al} that has been said about the taste the Africans have acquired for 
European commodities, there is little reason to expect they will 
exert themselves in the way of regular industry, in order to obtain 
those commodities. I rather think that they will sink back to their 
former state, which is still the state of the natives two or three hua 
dred miles inland. They will weave their own cloth, raise their own 
tobacco, smelt their own iron, and resume their bows and arrows.'} 
He then asks, ‘ what inducement can they have to regular industry? 
Its present self-denial is torment, its fature advantages they have n0 
relish for.’ 

“* .The Report of the African Commissioners confirms these stale- 
ments. It says, ‘ it would have been vain to make any attempt 
improve the condition of Africa, without having first established # 
colony of some strength, founded upon equitable principles ; from 
whence, asa focus, all our efforts may be directed ; and, howevel 
Sierra Leone may have fallen short of the sanguine expectations 
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“* * Preface to Letter to M:. Wilbeforce, 3d edition, p. 11.” 
“ + Mr. Macaulay's Letter to the Doke of Gloucester, Appendix, 
page 51.” 
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shich bad been formed of its success, there is every far probability 
that Africa wil! ultimately derive much good from this settlement, 
sot rapidly, indeed, nor perhaps extensively, for this century, but 
gill advancing as fast as can be reasonably expected, from power and 
resources so slender, and disproportioned to such a gigantic under- 
king as the civilization of any considerable portion of a continent so 

in barbarity as Africa.’ They farther tell us, ‘that the 
country on the North and North-East of Sierra Leone, is inhabited 
by the Mandingoes and Foulahs, who are already so far advanced in 
avilization, that it will, according to all appearance, require some 
ceatories, and all our exertions, to place the savage tribes who inhabit 
the South-East quarter, on the present level with the Mundingoes.’ 
So that, according to the statement of these gentlemen, it will require 
some centuries, and all our exertions, to place the savage tribes of 
Africaon a level with the Mundingoes ; or in other words, to make 
these barbarians semi-barbarous, and bring them ‘ato such a state, 
that something, not rapid nor extensive, may be done in their advance 
towards civilization, in the course of a few centuries more. 

“ Such is the hopeful prospect of success, in the project of civi- 
lizing Africa, according to the testimony of men of the greatest local 
knowledge, and the most zealous friends of the African Institution. 
Indeed, the following account of Africa, is given in a letter published 
under their own authority, and which, therefore, may be considered 
as stamped with the seal of their approbation. ‘ A state of society 
more miserably dismembered, and in which the elements seem less 
capable ot combination, can scarcely be imagined. Europe might be 
re-barbarized befare Africa could civilize herself.’ 

“ Both theory and experiment are equally unfavourable to this 
fomantic scheme. Man, in a savage state, is naturally averse to 
labour ; and in climates where his limited wants are almost supplied by 
the spontaneous productions of nature, will not be persuaded to devote 
his hours to constant toil, for superfluities which to him have no value ; 
or to barter bis natural independence, for the luxuries of civilized life, 
which he knows not how to enjoy. 

“ Never were expectations more sanguine, than those entertained 
some time ago, of civilizing the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. 
The Directors of the Missionary Society, the fellow-labourers and 
coadjutors of the African Institution, sent out Missionaries to instruct 
and convert them ; and in the Dedication and Advertisement prefixed 
to the Account of the Voyage of the Ship Duff; they thus describe 
the effects produced upon them by Evropean intercourse. ‘ On 

ling among the islanders, our compassion was most powerfully 
excited, to find their population greatly diminished ; and, through the 

of vice, tending to utter extinction. They then piously 

exclaim, < We shall be truly happy, if the information Lere detailed, 
thall produce some powerful impression on the minds of our coun- 
trymen, interest them more tenderly in behalf of the wretched 
, and excite suitable efforts to repair the miseries which Euro- 

Peans have in part occasioned.’ Whether the new voyage produced 
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any better effect than the old ones, whether the Missionaries hay 
converted the Otaheiteans, or the Otaheiteans have perverted th 
Missionaries, (which as far as the printed narrative goes of the sens! 
temptations with which they had to contend, seems most likely jg 
be the case,) the public are not informed; but the silence of the 
Missionary Society is presumptive evidence that their labours have mg 
been crowned with success. The Otaheiteans are now as mod 
neglected and forgotten, as if they had never existed; the currentif 
philanthropy has taken a Westerly, instead of a Southerly direction; 
and after the total failure of an attempt to civilize a few thousand 
savages in one quarter of the globe, the African Institution desire 
the public to believe, that the civilization of one hundred and fifiy 
millions in another quarter, is perfectly feasible and certain !” 


But neither theoretical arguments, nor practical proofs, we 


fear, will be able to deter these gentlemen from the pursuit of re 
a favourite system ; at least, so long as they can find means tutic 
to divert the current of popular prejudice in their favour, pub 
keeping up those shameful delusions by means of which they hed 
have so long continued to impose on the proverbial credulity of Ref 
the British public. Qui vult decipi decipiatur, but we will the 
not contribute to the deception; on the contrary, we will lend = 
our aid to tear off the mask, and if the public chuse to replace ye 
it, the fault will be their own. We shall, therefore, adduce rt 
from this able controvertist, who has sifted the subject to the the 
bottom, another flagrant instance of duplicity. by 
** In the Ninth Report of the African Institution, they expatiate, 
with great triumph, on the progress made by the captured negroes, in T 
civilization and the arts of social life. They state, that ‘ it could d: 
hardly have been believed possible, that the wretched creatures drawn is 
np from the holds of slave ships, and relieved from their fetters, and ( 
from the very lowest extremity and degradation of misery, should ia 
the course of afew months become so comfortable, and so useful; « 
that much appears to have been done for the present comfort and . 
future prosperity of the captured negroes in the Island of Sierra 
Leone, aod that they appear now to be as happy and as comfortably - 
situated, and are as likely to rise in the colony, as avy Class of pets é 
sons in it. 


** Itis difficult to reconcile these statements with the fact, that at 
the very time this Rep rt was given to the public, accounts bad bees 
received in England, of a General Publ c Meeting of the Inhabitants 
of Sierra Leone, having been convened by the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Freetown, tke capital of the Settlement, to consider what 
measures ought to be adopted, in cons:quence of information having 
been received, that these very captured negroes, whom the Directors 
of the African Institution state to be persons ‘ possessed of such 
proper feelings ;» who had made such manifest progress in civilization 
and the arts of social life, who were so comfortable and so useful, 
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‘who were as happy, as comfortably settled, and as likely to rise in 
thecolony, a5 any persons in it,’ had joined the neighbouring natives 
in aconspiracy to massacre all the white inhabitants of the Settlement. 
At this Meeting, resolutions were entered into, and sent to the 
Governor, recommending that arms should be distributed to the 
White men, the Maroons, and the Nova Scotia Settlers ; and that 
the captured negroes should be kept in the Fort, after a certain hour 
inthe evening. The Governor, considering this proceeding as an 
illegal interference with his authority, fined the Mayor for presiding 
ait; who, conceiving the right to hold Public Meetings, for the 
parpose of presenting petitions, or remonstrances, to be perfectly 
constitutional, sent home a Memorial to his Majesty's Government, 
praying relief, 

“ These circumstances made too much noise at Sierra Leone, to 
render it probable that they should be wholly unknown to the Direc- 
tors of the African Institution. The Meeting at Sierra Leone, was 
held in December, 1814. The Ninth Report of the African Insti- 
tution, though read to a Meeting of the Subscribers in April, was not 
published till August, 1815, after the account of these transactions 
had arrived. So that this new Jerusalem, where, according to the 
Report of the African Institution, mercy and peace have met toge- 
ther, righteousness and truth have kissed.each otber, was known, at 
the very moment when they issued these accounts to the public, to be 
8 scene of civil coixmotion, conspiracy, and discord. Had not the 
suggestions of candour been overruled by the love of popularity, 
this Report would have been accompanied by an acknowledgment, 
that the flattering representations it contained had been contradicted 
by subsequent events.” 


We need add nothing to the remonstrances of our author. 
They are sufficiently poiuted and strong to exhibit such scan- 
dalous imposition in its true colours. We are sure that the 
respectable members of the Institution, when they shall read 
them, will blush at their own credulity, in suffering themselves 
to be imposed upon by such shallow, and reprelensible, 
artifices, 

( To be continued.) 
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The Fair Isabel of Cotchele; a Cornish Romance, in Six Can- 
fos, By the Author of Local Attachments, and Translator 
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Amupsr our animadversions on contemporary critics, the 
*xceptions we have occasionally made to the principles and 
the Spirit of the Monthly Review, are certainly not the least 
Menited, The Monthly Critic appears to be, of all others, 
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the most unicandid. There seems to be a want of moral prin. 
ciple in his mode of treating authors. And, perhaps, % 
unfair a critique as was ever produced, is that on Mr. Pol. 
whele’s “ Fair [sabel.” | 

There are in this poem a few passages rather too familiar; 
but even these are not uncharacteristic. The songs of Jess 
(Isabel’s attendant) have, doubtless, much simplicity ; and so 
have her observations. Yet the only specimens of the whole 
performance which the Monthly Reviewers exhibit, are a 
song of Jesse’s, and a few lines of the same simple character, 
And we are left to judge, ex pede Herculem. Who would 
suppose, that the poem in general is elevated in its diction, 
in its sentiments, in its measures—far beyond vernacular lan- 
guage, far beyond prosaic expression, or prosaic rhythm) 
Not one page in one hundred bears the most distant resem- 
blance to the extracts which, as the Monthly Reviewers 
insinuate, are an exact sample of the whole piece. What 
thinks the Monthly Critic of the contrast between Scotland 
and Cornwall ? 


“ From Cornwall's wreck-devoted shores, 
Her barren hills and russet moores, 
Where languid verdure tints the vales, 
And sigh thro’ chasms the summer-gales ; 
And the eye wanders o’er a scene 
By lawn, nor grove, nor dingle green, 
Till in some little meadow-close, 
With vagrance tir'd, it seeks repose ; 
Alas! amidst this murky gloom 
Can Fancy spread the ethereal plume! 
O! shall her vainly-venturous aim, 
Pursue thy wings of living flame 
That rise, where vast floods scoop their way, 
And lakes thro’ forests glimmer gray ; 
And cataracts by huge oaks o’erbrow'd 
Foam to the threat’ning thunder-cloud, 
Ere yet its vollied vengeance break 
~ On rocky ridge or towering peak, 
And all appears the Poet's dream, 
* Land of the mountain and the stream > 
And lo! thy glens, thy woods, thy springs 
Gleam but to saints and warriour kings ! . 
I hear them rustle thro’ the shade— 
Heroes, that people every glade, 
And brighten thro’ the faery haze’ 
From Ossian's time to border-days, 
While ruin'd roofs, and castled dells 
Still echo back the feast of shells ; 
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And midst their clanmen rush to fight 

Proud spirits who erst, of stalworth'might, 

Ravish'd the moonlight foray meed 

On Teviot's banks, or Tyne, or Tweed.” Pp. 4, 5. 


What say the Monthly Review to the Christmas groupe ’ 


«* Thy minstrel-muse shall marvels tell, 
Sach as beseem the Christmas well, 
Such as may bid the guests draw near 
With cordial laughter mingling fear, 
O’er the gay groupe where blazes flash 
From hissing hollies, flying ash, 
And in each countenance portray 
The passions, rapid as they play, 
To every quick transition true, 
What never Rembrandt's pencil drew.” P. 8. 


Are the first two stanzas (at p. 11, 12) spiritless ? 


I. 
‘* Where Cornwall's dreary genius cowers o’er rocks 
Of Druid fame—o’er barrow’d hills of beath, 
There, where in ancient.days umbrageous oaks 
Involy'd in wizard gloom the shrines beneath, 
And thro’ the central darkness murmur’d death ; 
I feel again, from all hér echoing caves, 
The consecrated trampet’s thrilling breath ! 
Again I hear, as charm’d old Ocean heaves, 
The harp’s symphonious sounds, that hush the weltering waves. 


ll. 
Snatcht from the flaming altars of the East, 
I see the hallow'd fires of Iran rise, 
To mark, unfolding May! thy floral feast ! 
Behold, they lighten to the starry skies ! 
The circling priests their wands in solemn guise 
Wave to and fro ; and all is pale amaze ! 
From crag to crag the hum of voices dies ; 
And, as assembled clans in silence gaze, 
The distant Karnes draw near, and kindle in the blaze!’ 





“* Not the warbler, all through night, 
That seems to wooe the moon’s clear light 
To its own vernal grove, 

Its silvery foliage whispering love.; 

Not violets stealing from the dew 

A sweeter breath and brighter hue, 

Its tendrils where the woodbine curls, 
And soft the shaded brooklet purls, 
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Doubtless unpictaresque ! 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Could in her eyes have cherish'd sleep— 
Lids that only wak'd to weep.” P. 27. 
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*¢ Thro’ diamond panes of storied glass 
Scarce could the light of morning pass. - 
Yet ‘twas enough thro’ each dim pane 
The room with richer tints to stain ; 
Colouring, upon the shrine below, 

The crucifix with finer glow, M 
And from its polish’d brilliance raying, | 
And on the Virgin's image playing, 

But, where an amber radiance fell, 

Ilumining fair Isabel ! 

No Mase, in sooth, could paint it true— 

So soft it was, and sombrous too!" P. 34. 




















A mere daub we suppose ! 
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A few more descriptive lines we quote from the first Canto, 
at p. 57. 



















** The wintery sun had sunk to rest : 
A glow yet linger'd in the West. 
And high amidst that western glow 
Brighten'd the crescent moon, to throw 
Thro’ the glimmering of the day, 
A silver, solitary ray. 
The air, in dim transparence cold, 
A pause of stillness seem'd to hold : : 
And, as the horizon’s frosty blue, 
In crimson radiance flush'd anew, 
The Ivy, that its meshes flang 
O'er shafts and clustering panes, and chung 
To the chapel’s northern wall, 
Fell deep'ning like a faneral pail.” 


The first Canto is thus concluded: 














** Still flinging tenfold shadows over truth, 
(Whose orb how seldom uneclips'd appears) 

Hath Monkish artifice spread deadly rath ; 
And wakening op our fondest hopes and fears, 
Bid us in terror walk, or dioop in tears ! 

Still masqued in mummery, specious in pretence, 
Hath it embitter'd all that life endears ; 

And, daring its own sanctions to dispense, 

In mysteries dark involved parental Providence 
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The Fair Isabel of Cotchele. 


Ah! where but erst domestic comfort smil'd, 
How oft impending from the pitchy cloud 
Hath Superstition o’er that mourning child, 
Flung with fell arm, her pale sepulchral shroud ? 
If, firm of soul where phantoms scare the crowd, 
The high possessor of yon castled towers 
To sable cowls hath not obeisant bow’d ; 
If the fair maid hath claim’d her conscious hours, 
Still pleasure shrinksits plume, nor love lightsup the bowers.” 


Certes, the “rill” at p. 85, is unnatural !—So, at least, a 
M, R. would opine ! ! 


From the cavern's roof, a rill 
Did rippling in pure drops distill ; 
Tho’ late its trickling paus'd, to emboss 
In silent ice the vivid moss, 
Now fluid, half-way-down, it curl'd, 
And in the fretted rockstone purl'd, 
To bid its restless whirling wear 
An alabaster basin there ; 
Thence briskly bubbled, to o'erflow 
And tinkle on the floor below ; 
And, parted into many a thread 
Where shaggy tufts the chasm o’erspread, 
Long, ere it reach'd the river's course, 
Expended all its pigmy force, 
As in soft dews and milky spray 
It froth’d its little life away.” 


The song at p. 93 (cited by the Monthly Review) has not its 
counterpart in the whole poem; be it what it may. Yet this 
Monthly Critic tells us, the songs are numerous, Isabel’s Hymn 
to the Virgin might be cited as a fair specimen of the songs : 
{t is neither the best, nor the worst. 


I. 
“ Ah pity her, whose guileless heart 
From truth was never taught to rove; 
Who whisper’d here devoid of art, 
Her earliest vows of infant love. 


IT. 
If e’er I heard the unlicens’d sigh, , 
The wish that answer'd ill to mine; 
Nor trivial smile, nor soften'd eye 
Did favour to the suit incline. 


Ill. 
I blush'd not, to the groves alone 
_ _ When first I told my secret flame ; 
No, 215, Vol. 50, April, 1816, Bb 
































































ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 






I blush not at this hour to own 
What leaves no spot on virgin fame. 


IV 
Then O! by that expression mild 
Thy looks of grace so sweetly given, 
To her who fondly nars'‘d ber child 
To her, a saint with thee, in heaven ; 


V. 
O save me from a fearful doom 
If pure my soul thy sbrine adore ; 
But rescue from the gathering gloom, 
One kind, one gentle spirit more.” pp. 164, 165. 





Where they are immuring Isabel : 






























A swell of the sea is thus described : 


** Horror was in that halt 
The Priest unclos'd the vault : 
The charnel yawn'd, All aver-head, 
Its doorway’s tracery was dark-red, 
By the sanguine lamplight dyed ; 
And, you would deem, there broke 
From its griesly depth the dunnest smoke,” p. 216. 
So £5.24 fF 2 = eae. S.}h6me CUTS 
* Let us hurry her, within : 
Last night I saw her glance of guilt,— 
Her flush, the burnish but of sin— 
And well that pagan blood was spilt,’’ 217. 
* * & R Re R RK &K HF KH FH 
« Closing as in a whirlwind clapp'd 
The massive door. Amazement wrapp’d 
The fane. Loud echoes spread the alarm ; 
And it seem’d as a gigantic arm 
Amidst the shivering shock, 
Had fasten'd the adamantine lock ! 
The distant arches rung : ' 
And, the cluster’d columns all among, 
Sounds repercussive yet replied, 
And, thro’ the cavern’d shades below, 
As, if bewailing Isabel's woe, 
In mutter’d thunders died." p.218. ° 








** Nearer now the labouring deep, 
Arose, as one enormous wave ! 

Then would another billow heave, 
Vast and unbroken '—Wiihout foam 
It seem'd one mass of steely gloom ; 








The Fair Isabel of Cotchele. 


Till swelling to a haughtier height, 

With shuddering sweep, 

It burst against a bellying rock : 

And a long ridge of white 

Rash'd o'er the sea, like furnace-smoke ; 
Or like the Ligh-maned troop of horse, 
That, in their headlong course 

All iron-black, toss fiery froth 

Amidst the sabre’s wrath !" 267. 


Innumerable as are the poetic descriptions of the Sea, this 
is to us, new and original. The concluding simile is, perhaps, 
unwarrantably bold. 


An aged Oak : 

** There a lorn oak, in deep decay, 
That had seen ages roll away, 
Sole relic of that ancient wood 
Which wav'd where now the Mansion stood, 
In lurid light appear'd to loar, 
As frowning on the Eastern tower : 
And its boughs bent Jow with many a creak, 
Prelusive of some coming wreck : 
Then swelling o’er the rampir'd height 
As it arose in all its might 
From its vast hollow oft did part, 
A groan as from a broken heart.” =p, 268.— 


With one extract more, we shall leave the poem to its own 
merits. 


The Old Bard : 

“* Happy old man !—from slow decay 
Thy sinews only weak ; 
From gradual time thy tresses gray : 
But still upon thy cheek, 
The trace of vigorous health that glows, 
In many a ruddy streak—— 
Calm, thou art dropping calm away 
Into thy long repose ! 
Full-blown, ‘tis thus the tulip pale, 
Without the breathing of a gale 
Its feeble leaves sheds one by one : 
Yet freakt are they with-wonted red ; 
Nor can our eye the change perceive, 
As iv the silent sammer-eve 
They fall upon their quiet bed, 
Till all at last, are gone.” —p. 328, 329. 


The total deficiency of taste as well as candour in the present 
2B 2 
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Editor of the Monthly Review, and his coadjutors, is so palpa. 
ble, that their praises, we think, would operate to the disadvan. 
tage of any poetical production. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





—_ — ey 


The Report of the Gospel Ministry. A Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Beckenham, Kext, on Sunday, June 4, 
1815. By (the Reverend) George Cornelius Gorham, A. M, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, late Curate of 

- Beckenham, 8vo. Pp, 36, 1s. 6d. Cambridge printed. Selby, 
London; Deighton, Cambridge ; Dunkin, Bromley; and 
Emery, St. Neots. . 





















































Tats is a farewell Sermon, dedicated to the preacher’s late dis 
flock, in the Parish of Beckenham, and the hamlet of Penge, fre 
In it he sets forth the saving truths of the Gospel, without de 
reserve, and without disguise. . His text is taken from the fo 
first verse of the fifty-third chapter of the prophet Isaiah, of an 
whose inspired writing he draws a just and animated character, at 


at the opening of his discourse. 


*€ Throughout the whole range of human literature, it would be th 
difficult to find any composition, which, in the beauty of its images, 62 
or the sublimity of its style, approaches to the elevated language with 
which the subjects of inspiration are clothed by the prophet Isaiah. " 
When the several scenes of the Gospel dispensation pass, in pro +4 
phetic vision, before the eye of this favoured servant of God, how ‘d 


béautifully does his language correspond with his ideas, and her- 
monize with the subject to which the Spirit has directed his mind! 
Are the sufferings of the Redeemer to be foretold }>——The harp 
of the Prophet vitcates with a melancholy and plaintive strain, lt 
record, in solemn accents, that ‘ He is despised and rejected of 
‘ Men, a Man of Sorrows, and acquainted with grief,’ (Isaiah lili 
3.) But when he sees, in distant prospect, the general extension of 
the Messiah's kingdom, the mournful lay is hushed ; the strings are 
attuned to a loftier theme, and resound the triumphant song,—* the 
‘ pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in His band; He shall see of 
*the travail of His soul, and shall be satisfied :—therefore will I 
* divide Him a portion with the great, and He ‘shall divide the spoil 
* with the strong,’ (Isaiah liii. 11, 12.) , 

| 


~@&s-7 «= nf =z 


«* The language of the Prophet, however sublime, is far less cal 
culated to arrest the attention, ihan the clear insight into the Christian 
dispensation, with which this servant of the Most High was favoured. 
We, who live in the display of that light which has arisen on the 
gentiles, rather appear to be reading a History of Gospel times, than 
to be studying the predictions which were spoken by the mouth of 


the prophet, more than seven centyries before the manifestation 
Christ in the flesh. 
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« If ever, then, any composition was calculated to impress the 
mind, that of the Prophet Isaiah would appear to be, in every 
respect, adapted to produce that effect. Its language is, in the 
highest degree, attractive: its subjects are the most important which 
can occupy the attention of an immortal being ; and its divine 
authority has been incontestably proved, by the complete accomplish- 
ment of the most circumstantial predictions. And yet an unbelieving 
world passes by these important topics, in careless negligence, or 
in confirmed incredality ; and the Prophet, foreseeing the reception 
which the great trutas of the gospel dispensation would meet with, 
exclaims, ‘ Who hath believed our report? And to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed ?’ ” 


On this last text, Mr. G. has composed a most excellent 
discourse, in which he sets forth, and demonstrates by irre- 
fragable proofs, drawn from the Scriptures, the immoral 
depravity of man, in opposition to those vain-boasters, who 
foolishly. pride themselves on the dignity of human nature ;— 
and thus points out the only means of salvation, through the 
atoning merits of a crucified Redeemer. 


“ This is the most wonderful part of ‘ our Report ;* and it is 
this to which Isaiah more particularly refers. The efficacy of the 
sacrifice of Christ forms, indeed, the burden of his Prophecy. 
‘Sorely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows! 
‘He was wounded for cur transgressions, He was bruised for 
‘our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, 
‘and with His stripes we are healed. The Lord hath laid on Him 
* the iniquity of us all,’ ”’ 


There are in this passage an affecting sublimity of pathos, 
which must, we should think, moye the most callous heart ; 
and a wonderful precision in prophecy, which ought to 
convince the most incredulous. ‘The preacher presses the 
two main-points of his discourse, with great energy and effect ; 
and represents Christianity as what it really is, and not as men 
of the world wish to have it. 


“ Christianity is not, indeed, a religion composed of unintelligible 
and unmeaning mysteries; the path which conducts to her temple, 
'$ not a dark and perplexing labyrinth :—a heavenly light shines upon 
the road, and ‘the way-faring men, though fools, shall not err 


therein.” Nevertheless the influence of grace is necessary to recon - 


tile us even to ‘ the simplicity that is in Christ.’ The pride of 
human reason must be humbled, and we must be ‘ led by the Spirit,’ 
if we would know those things which ‘ the natural man receiveth 
Dot, because they are spiritually discerned. Some of the most 
important truths appear unintelligible, when contemplated alone by 
the limited powers of natural reason; but the insurmountable 
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obstacles which present themselves to the eye of unenlightened sense. 
shall vanish before- the Christian who humbly submits himself jp 
Divine instruction: — ‘ every valley shall be exalted, and eve 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be 
‘ made straight, and the rough places plain.’ ” 


This pious discourse concludes with an earnest and affec. 
tionate address to his flock, who, if they did not profit by his 
spiritual instruction, could have only themselves to reproach. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





SABELLIAN, or UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Letrer VIII.—Continued from p. 197. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 

Tue disputed texts, 1 Tim. iii. 16; Acts xx.28; 1 Johnx. 7, 
next claim attention, on account of their doctrinal importance. But 
before we enter upon the subject, it will be necessary to premise some 
acceunt of Griesbach's scheme, and of the principles upon which he 
impeaches the authority of the received text, in the vulgate editions 
of the Greek Testament; and of the grounds upon which he ander- 
takes to correct it in his critical editions ; especially the second en- 
larged edition, in which he alters the received readings of the fore- 
going texts, more boldly than he had ventured to do in his first 
edition ;* and, with some unquestionable improvements, has, in other 
places, disimproved the sacred text, by his corrections, 





* Cum annis abhinc 22, novam greeci textus Novi Testamenti te 
cepsionem in lucem emittere inciperem, timiduscule doctorum WwW 
rum jadicium expectabam. Novus enim et pane temerarius vide 
batur ausus, a textu recedere vulgo recepto; qui, diuturno ™e 


inter omnes ita obtinuerat, ut _santifatis quandam speciem pi* 
se ferret, Prafat. ad second, Edit. 
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This inquiry is due to the acknowledged celebrity, and to the real 
merit of his edition, in some respects. For however objectionable he 
may be found in his scheme, and in the structure of his Tert ; he is 
intitled to unqualified praise, in his Notes. From the great mass of 
}50,000 various readings, we are told, furnished by his own, and his 

predecessor's collations of upwards of 400 Greek Manuscripts, he has 
formed a judicious selection of the principal readings, and arranged 
them in a perspicuous order and method ; and by the comprehensive 
brevity of his ingenious notation, by various sigla or marks, resem- 
bling Algebraic symbols, he has condensed into two Octavo volumes, 
aquantity of matter which, if expressed at length in common lon- 

ge, would fill several Folios; and has furnished thereby a general 
and commodious Index, to the great body of Manuscripts, Ancient 
Versions, and early Fathers, which compose his critical apparatus ; 
highly useful to all Biblical scholars; even tothose whodo not ap- 
prove his scheme, nor adopt his system of classification. 

A superficial, partial, and imposing view of Lis profound and elabo- 
rate work, the result of the labours, and researches of thirty or forty 
years, has been given in a few pages, by the Unitarian editors of the 
professedly ‘‘ Improved version of the new Testament ;”—** translated 
from the most correct text of the original, (Grieslach's) which has 
hitherto been published.” Introduct, p, viii. xxix. The improvements 
of the one, corresponding to the Corrections of the other !—This view, 
Ishall endeavour to correct, and complete, in the most material 
parts, from the result of a careful examination and comparison of the 
principal documents, on both sides; the learned Prolegomena and pre- 
faces of Wetstein, Griesbach, and Matthei, &c. in their respective 
editions of the Greek Testament ; Michaelis’ critical review of the 
ancient versions, manuscripts and editions of the N. T. enriched with 
Marsh's notes, in his Introduction to the New Testament, vol. 11. which 
Constitutes the principal merit of that anes work. Travis's able 
Vindication of the authenticity of 1 Jobn v. 7. in his Letters to Gib- 
bon, Edit. 3, 1794; and Porson's acute wait in his Letiers to Travis; 
and though last not least, Nolan's Inquiry into the integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate, 1815,—A work of uncommon research and close reasoning, 
" affording an excellent clue to the Jabyrinth of Griesbach’s scheme ; 
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in which “every sentence formsa link in the argument, and every 
citation illustrates and confirms its trath.” The general outline, 
gtound plan, of Griesbach’s fanciful, but well fabricated scheme, may 
be thus traced, from his own luminous arrangement, in the Prok. 
gomena. 

I, He impeaches the authority of the received text, in the Vulgate 
editions of the Greek Testament ; upon the plea of the incompelency 
of the original editors of the standard editions which compose it 
basis. Sect. I. 

II. He impeaches the integri/y, or doctrinal purity, of the sacred 
canon itself; upon the plea of early corruptions, introduced into it, 
and continued, both by the orthodox and heterodox. 

III. He proposes a specious classification of Greek manuscripts, ac« 
cording to their several families, recensions, or editions ; desiguing, 
upon the testimony of a few, old, and corrupt favourites, to super 
sede the testimony of the many, which by their unanimous suffrages 
support the Vulgate text. 

IV. He lays down certain /aws or canons of criticism, by the help of 
which, he corrects, or alters the received text, upon the combined 
evidence of manuscripts, versions and fathers; prdfessing, not t 
change a single letter of the text, merely upon conjecture. Sect. Hl. 
iii. 

I shall examine each of these heads in order. 

I. He thus briefly states the genea/ogy and the censure of the Vulgele 
and standard editions. p. xxxiii. xxxiv, 

“ The more recent editions follow the Elzevir ; this, was compiled 
from the editions of Beza, and the third of Stephens ; Bexa, likewise, 
copied the third of Stephens, with some alterations, made, howevet, 
from fancy, and without sufficient authority : The third of Stephens, 
closely follows the fifth of Erasmus; a few places only, and the 
apocalypse, excepted, in which Erasmus formed his text, as well @ 
he could, froma very few and rather modern manuscripts ; destitute 
of all the necessary helps, except the interpolated Latin Vulgate, and 
the writings of a few of the fathers, inaccurately edited.” And be 
thus, more distinctly, expresses this censure of the Eizevir, and of 
the prime editions of Erasmus, and the Complutensian editors. p- ¥- 
“The received text differs so little from these original sources, # 
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warcely to furnish a hundred readings different from the EZrasmian and 
Complutensian, conjointly.” 

1. “But Erasmus and the Complutensians, employed but a few 
manuscripts; and these, modern and of little value, if we regard the 
goodness of the readings ; 2. They wanted other helps necessary to 
form a judgment of the sacred text ; (namely a sufficient knowledge 
of the ancient Versions, and early Fathers ;) 3. They wanted skill 
in the true science of sacred criticism; 4. They were impeded by 
preconceived opinions and prejudices, from making a right use of their 
manuscripts, such as they were.” 

I shall first unfold, more explicitly, the genealogy and history of 
these several editions; beginning from the earliest, in the natural 
progress of descent. 

1. Complutensian edition. 

About the commencement of the sixteenth century, the illustrious 
Cardinal Ximenes, prime minister of Spain, in the Zenith of her 
power and greatness, formed the noble project of printing a magni- 
ficent edition of the whole Bible, in the original languages, accom- 
panied with the Greek and Latin Vulgate translations of the old and 
new Testament. In this great work, he employed, «we are told, by 
bis historian Gomez, forty-two of the most learned men of the age ; 
of whom he appointed four, Alius Antonius Nelrissensis, Demetrius 
Creticus, Ferdinandus Antonius, and Lopex de Sunica, or Astuniga, 
(two Greeks and two Spaniards) to superintend the impression; on 
which he expended no less than fifty thousand ducats. The work was 
begun at Complutum or Alcala in Spain, A. D. 1502, and completely 
finished, A.D. 1517, in fifteen years; but it was not licensed for 
poblication, by pope Lee X, till March 22, 1520; nor actually pub- 
lished till A. D. 1522, This was the first edition, in which the 
whole of the Greek Testament was printed. 

The delight of this pious and munificent patron of the work, at 
its completion, which he outlived but a short time, was expressed in 


the following animated strain of true devotion: ‘‘ O Christ, I give. 


thee the highest thanks, for bringing this my undertaking to the desired 
end! And in his dedication to pope Leo, he thas states his high 
Yeneration, for ithe original scriptures, and of the strict principles of 
sound criticism vpon which the work was executed ; principles, 
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-which would-reflect honour on the most skilful Protestant editoy. 

«* | must further observe, that wherever there was a variation 

the Latin manuscripts, or any suspicion of a corrupt reading, (sq 

as we have seen most frequently happen, from the joint ignorance 

and carelessness of the copiers) in order that the integrity of th 

books of the Old Testament might be ascertained by the Hebrey 

verity, and of the New Testament by Greek manuscripts, we bs 

recourse to the original scriptures themselves, as St. Jerom, Augy. 
tin, and other sacred critics advise.”—Here, he ranks himself among 
the editors of the work: and he thus acknowledges his obligations, 
for the valuable manuscripts with which he was furnished from the 
Vatican library at Rome, ‘‘ To your holiness, we owe some very old 
Greek copies, both of the Old and New Testament, which you 
most kindly sent us ; and which were of the greatest assistance to us, 
in this business." And the editors themselves corroborate this, in 
their preface, for they represent.their manuscripts, ‘‘ not as ordinary, 
or modern, but the oldest and Lest ; and even of such high antiquily 
that fo depreciate their credit, would be an impiety.” In addition to 
the Vatican, they also inform us, that ‘‘ they procared not a few 
besides ; a careful transcript of a most correct copy (of the Old 
Testament) belonging to Cardinal Bessarion, sent to them by the 
Venetian Senate ; and others also, collected from all paris, at great 
trouble and expence."’ And the learned Stunica, one of the prime 
editors, in his controversy with Erasmus, particularly specifies the 
Codex Rihdiensis, as containing the disputed text of 1 John ¥. 
7, which Erasmus had omitted in his two first editions, published 
before the Complutensian. 

To this account of the Vatican . manuscripts employed in the 
edition, the learned Wetstein urges a Chronological objection: ‘ Le 
X," says he, ‘ was not elected pope, till 1514, when the edition was 
nearly finished ; of course the Vatican copies which he sent, came 
too late to be employed.” Proleg. p. 117. But Travis, judiciously 
feplies, that Leo, who was appointed Cardinal de Medicis, at fout- 
teen years of age, might easily have sent these manuscripts to his 
brother-Cardinal of Spain, at the beginning of the work ; though 
the public acknowledgement was not made till the end of it, whe 
he was pope ; and when the patron and editors would naturally wis 
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io sanction the work by the authority of the Pope rather than the Car- 
dinal. As men, the higher title was preferable; as papists it was 
indispensable, p. 311—313, And surely we cannot conceive that 
the high and noble minded Ximenes would have attested an absurd 
falsehood, that he received manuscripts from the Vatican, which 
cane (00 late to be employed ! 

And that these Greek manuscripts were actually employed, we may 
collect from Michaelis, the most impartial censor we have seen of this 
celebrated edition ; who declares that it ‘* latimizes much Jess than 
the editions of Erasmus ;” that many of its peculiar readings, which 
were formerly supposed to be unsupported by any authority, bave 
been since ratified by Greek manuscripts, lately collated: such as the 
Havniensis (or Copenhagen,) 1, in which Hensler found forty readings 
that agree with the Complutensian, which are in no other manu- 
script ; the Lawdianus, 2, and Vindobonensis Lamteccti, 35 ; aud we 
may add, that remarkable clause in the testimony of the heavenly 
witnesses, 1 John v. 7, which this edition first exhibited in Greek, 
wteivacs; and again, in the next verse; for surely, the article 
m, was not borrowed from the Latin Vulgate. ‘‘ These circum- 
stances, says Michaelis, may reasonably lead us to conclude, that the 
Complutensian edition was faithfully taken from manuscripts; and 
that these Complutensian readings, which are in no manuscript known 
tous at present, were actually taken from manuscripts used by the 
editors. So long, therefore, as we are without the manuscripts, from 
Which this edition was taken, it must itself be considered as a 
valuable manuscript, or as a Codex Criticus, that contains many 
scarce readings.” Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. LU. 
P. 339, 340. 

It is much to be regret‘ed, that the manuscripts employed in this 
edition are no longer extant. By the inconceivable ignorance or 
stapidity of a librarian at Alcala, who wanted to make room for some 
new books, about the year 1749, these precious relics were sold in 
the lump, to one Toryo, who dealt in fire-works, ‘‘ como membranas 
inutiles,” (as useless parchments,) as materials for making rockets !— 
The learned Martiniez, who heard of it, soon after they were sold, 
hastened to save these treasures from destruction; but he came too 


Jate ; for they were already destroyed, except a few scattered leaves, 
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which are now preserved in the library.—That the number of many. 
scripts was very considerable, appears from the following circumstange, 
One Rodan, assured Bayer, that he had seen the receipt which wa 
given to the purchaser ; from which it appeared, that the money wy 
paid at two different payments. Ibid. p. 441. 

And yet we are told, without shame, or fear of detection, at the 
present day, by the calumniators of this immortal edition, who 
unwittingly retail this fact, that ‘ the various manuscripts employed 
therein, which were then thought to be of great authority, are now 
known to have been of little value.” Introduc. Unit. Version, p,ix— 
“* known,” by whom?——By Grieslach, forsooth, and his servile 
herd of followers !—Thus arrogantly representing the original editors, 
as fools and knaves; incapable of judging of the value of these 
manuscripts ; and imposing upon the world, by exaggerated accounts, 
The censure, indeed, recoils with redoubled force upon themselves: 
for how could they swallow such an absurdity, as to pretend to judge 
of manuscripts they never saw, nor could see; and with unparalleled 
effrontery, attempt to cram it down the throats of their readers! 
Alas! blinded by their prejudices, they strain at gnats, and swallow 
camels !” 

In what high estimation, indeed, the Complutensian edition of the 
Greek Testament was held, we may judge from its frequent republica- 
tions, Seven editions of it were printed at Antwerp, by Plantin, 
A. D. 1564, 1573, 1584, 1590, 1591, 1601, 1612: five at Geneva, 
A. D. 1609, 1619, 1620, (with Scaliger’s Notes,) 1628, 1632; 
and lastly, one at Mayntz, in 1753, which are described in Le Long 
Bibl. Sacr. edit. Masch. Part 1. p. 191195. These editions, hows 
ever, exhibit only the Greek Text, with occasional corrections, from 
the text of Erasmus. A copy of the third Genevan, 1620, in my 
possession, exhibits the important insertion of ze acgave, after rw Om, 
2 Cor. iv. 4, in perfect unison with the parallel passage, Col. i. 15, 
where it is found ; an insertion, further warranted by several manu 
scripts and Versions, and by Theophylact, among the Fathers, a 
recorded by Griesbach himself; which, therefore, he was abundantly 

justified to have brought into his text; or at least, into his innet 
margin. And tbe omission reflects no little discredit on his editorial 
skill, A vew edition both of the Greek and Latin Testament, which 
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should be an exact copy of the Complutensian, (now extremely 
scarce, only 600 copies having been originally published,) would be 
most desirable. The Greek and Latin texts, are therein thus disposed, 
with letters prefixed to each word, to mark the correspondence 
between both texts. To give an instance, from Matt. xxvi. 

Et “factum “est ‘cum “consum- 
masset ‘Jesus “sermones “hos ‘om- 
nes. 

Such an edition would decide the question, whether the work 
Latinized or not, by affording fuller evidence throughout, than the 
critical extracts, published by Goeze, in his ‘* Defence of the Complu- 
tensian edition,” p. 277, which Defence, therefore, is not ‘‘ come 
plete,” as he alleges; though it ought to be consulted by every 
fature editor of the Greek Testament. The vulgar prejudice of 
its Latinizing,—or that the Complutensian editors, in consequence of 
too high an opinion of the Latin Vulgate, and a mistaken zeal for the 
Christian Religion, did sometimes introduce into the Greek text, 
readings of the Vulgate, which they found not in their Greek manu- 
scripts ; has been considerably increased by a ridiculous comparisor, 
rather maliciously noticed by /Vetstein, from the preface to their first 
volume : ‘‘ mediam inter has, latinam beati Hieronymi trans/lationem, 


Kas “epee Sore “ersrecey So “Inoue 
‘rayrag res "Qoyes “teres. 


velut inter synagogam et ecclesiam orientalem, posuimus: tanquam 
dyos hinc inde latrones, medium autem Jesum, hoc est Romanam 
sive Latinam Ecclesiam collocantes,’ which, was not meant to com- 
pare the Latin Vulgate translation to Cuaist, and the Hebrew and 
Greek texts to the two robbers crucified with him ; but rather, the 
Roman Church, to Cunist, and the Jewish Synagogue and the Greck 
Church to the two Robbers, as Michaelis fairly explains it from Goexe, 
p.437. And as clearly proved by the high veneration entertained by 
Cardinal Ximenes himself, as we have seen, for the Helrew and Greek 
veriltes, 


The high importance of this prime edition, as a Codex Criticus, 


tequired this fuller account. The learned Mill, who, in critical . 


sagacity, and skill, was not inferior, perhaps, to Wetstein and Gries- 
bach, set such a high value on this edition, that he “ wished its text 
had been retained in all other editions, and that the differences only, 
had been noted in the margin : because ater editors have rather injured 
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than improved the tert.” And this seems also to have been the cq. 
current opinion of Michaelis, who citesit. P. 443. 

2. Epirions or Erasmus. 

This itfdefatigable scholar, who lived by his learning, was employed 
by Froben, the printer, at Basle in Switzerland, to prepare seven! 
editions of the Greek Testament. His ‘first edition was published 
the first of March, 1516; and by Erasmus’s own account, “ pre 


cipilatum fuit verius, quam edifum ;” the proposal to engage init, | 


having been made him only the foregoing April 17, 1515, not a fall 
year before! In this “‘ precipitation,” he was obliged by his em. 
ployer to correct for the press a fresh sheet every day !—Frolm 
wishing probably, to. anticipate the expected publication of th 
Complutensian Polyglot, which was now finished. ‘* On this account 
therefore, Erasmus, is much more to be pitied, than to be censured,” 
according to the judicious and compassionate reflection of Michaelis, 
Introduction, &c. Vol. 11.p. 443. In a letter, dated 23, Sept. 1515, 
Erasmus thus writes to his friend, Ulric Zasius, Huic _pistrino 
sic sum affixus et obligatus, ut vir etiam sit capiendo cilo !” Wet- 
stein, Proleg. p. 121. 

A second edition was published in 1519, more carefully corrected 
than the former. In these two editions, he was censured for the 
omission of 1 John. v. 7, by Lopex Stunica, and by a learned Eng- 
lishman, Edward Lee, of Ley. Their censure produced its insertion 
in his third edition, A.D. 1522, (the same year in which the Complu- 
tensian was published), in which he apologizes for the omission in bis 
two former editions, because he had not found it in five Greek 
MSS, which he then consulted. These manuscripts are marked 
by Wetstein, No. 1,2,3, 61,69, in the first part; 4, 7, io the 
second part; and 1,in the fourth part. And he declared, that be 
replaced, (reposvimus) that disputed verse, because he found it int 
Greek manuscript which he collated in England, ne cui sit’ cause 
calumniandi, “to prevent giving a handle for calumny,” to thos 
who impeached his orthodoxy. This Manuscript, was most pre 
bably the Montfort, preserved in the Library of Trinity College 
Dublin, of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Se 
Griesbach’s Diatribe ad locum, 1 John. v. 7, p. 3, 8, in the Appet 
dix to his second volume, or Travis, Appendix, No.1. And like 
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Griesbach, Erasmus also thought fit to clear himself of the charge 
of Arianism, and to make this guarded profession of his faith. 

“[ do not patronize the Arians, at present; because I follow with 
dt my heart, what the Church prescribes."—‘'For this reason chiefly, 
Ihelieve that Tire Son is of the same essence with tur Favusgr, 
because the Church so requires: I should equally Lelieve it although 
this text was different from what we represent.” Respons. ad Lewm, 
pp. 272, 278, or Travis; p. 199.—In this critical situation, Erasmus, 
who was not ‘* gifted with the spirit of Luther,” as he on another 
ocasion confessed, seems to have temporized, and disguised his 
gecalative opinions, through timidity. 

His fourth edition appeared in 1527. In this he conformed more 
than in the preceding, to the Complutensian, following it in the 
Apocalyps¢ alone, ninety times. 

His fifth edition, and last, in 1535, differed only in four places 
from the preceding, according to AM/ill. 

3. Epirions or STEPHENS. 

Robert Stephens, the celebrated printer at Paris, and one of the 
first Greek Scholars of his own, or of any age, to whom we are 
indebted for that immortal work the Greek Thesaurus, and a multitude 
of the Greek Classics, which issued from his press, under his own 
immediate inspection ; published his first edition of the Greek Tes- 
lament, A.D. 1546, from some choice Greek Manuscripts, which he 
obtained from the Royal Library at Paris, and elsewhere ; and also 
availed himself of the Complutensian edition. 

His second edition, A.D, 1549, was merely a copy of the former ; 
bothexhibiting merely the’text, in duodecimo. The third Edition, and 
most splendid, was published in folio, A.D, 1550, from the Complu- 
lensian, and fifteen manuscripts. In this, he marked in the margin, 
the variations of his several copies, from his adopted text, namely, 
the fifth of Erasmus. | 

His fourth edition, and last, Octavo, was published, A.D. 155). 
In this, he introduced that reprehensible innovation of breaking the 
Continuity of the text, into distinct and separate verses; like Apho- 
"sms, partly for the greater ease of referring to his valuable Con- 
cordance of the Greek Testament, afterwards published by his Son, 
Henry Stephens; and partly perhaps, to increase the booksellers’ 
Profits ; thus enlarging the size of the copies for sale, by the vacant 
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spaces between each verse. A profitable invention, indeed, to thy 
Printer, though detrimental to the reader ; which has been follows 
ever since, in all the Vulgate editions, and vernacular versions almog 
in Europe. It is much to be regretted, that this practice has subsisted 
so long; the innovation was hastily made, inter equitandum, during 
journey from Paris to Lyuns, as we learn from his son; and in 
jodiciously, in many places; the verses frequently breaking of 
in the middle of a sentence, and injuring the connexion, Th 
critical editions of Mill, Wetstein, Bengelius, Bowyer and Grieshack, 


&c. have laudably restored the primitive form of printing; and we th 
trast, it will be followed in the Vulgate editions in future: at leas, of 
such as proceed from our learned Universities. The Manuscript te 
employed by Stephens, in his Standard edition of 1550, have gives 

birth toa controversy, more violent, extensive, and lasting, than the ' 


Complutensian manuscripts. How many they were? and of what d 
value ? Whether they are now to be ascertained in the Royal Libray 0 
at Paris, whence several of them were borrowed? whether they : 
were returned? or whether they are lost? whether they were.car- 0 
fully, or carelessly, collated by Stephens himself, his son, or his ’ 
assistants ? are all questions that have .been agitated, by the admires 


and impugners of this celebrated edition ; and are discussed, at great i 
length, proand con, in the books referred to in the beginning of this | 


article. 
Non nosiriim est tantas componere lites. | 
Adhuc sub judice lis est. . | 

We shall have occasion, however, to recur thereto, in discussing ) 
the authenticity of the disputed text of the three heavenly witness, : 
1 John 1 v. 7; the marginal note on which, by Stephens, contributed 
chiefly to foment the controversy, At present, we shall conclude 
with: the shrewd remark of Griesbach himself, respecting one of bis 
principal auxiliaries, which seems indeed, to be equally applicable 
himself, 

Mallemus igitur, #etstenius conjecturas cum testimoniis nunquae 
ita commiscuisset, ut iller, jom ab his, dignosci nequeant. Proleg. 
p. xxx. note, ‘* We wish rather, that Wetsteia, bad never blended 
conjectures and testimonies so closely together, that the former canner 
now be distinguished from the /atter.” 
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4. EDITIONS OF BBZA. 

Rither the whole, or a considerable part at least of Stephens's 
Menuscripts, were in the possession of, his intimate friend Theodore 
Besa, that pious and learned Reformer; who availed himself of 
them in bis five editions of the Greek Testament, and often cites 
them under the title of vetustis Stephani nostris codicibus sgrtTeM- 
pecim, &c. in Joan. vii. 53, &c. In addition to Stephens’s Manu- 
scripts, he possessed two others at least, of considerable note and 
value, the Cambridge, ani Clermont MSS. and he had recourse to 
the Syriac version. Beza is generally reckoned the immediate parent 
of the received text : though his text is little more than a republica- 
tion of Robert Stephens's, with some trifling variations. 

His first edition, with annotations, was published A. D. 15563 in 
the preface to it, he states that it was undertaken at the special 
desire of his friend Robert Stephens (noster), who printed it at his 
own press ; an unequivocal mark ef approbation ; and at the desire, 
among many others, of John Calvin, whom he succeeded as professor 
of theology at Geneva; and who carefully himself, examined the 
work (etiam expendisset). 

His second was published, A. D. 1559; the third, 1582; the 
fourth and standard edition, 1589; and the fifth and last, 1598 ; 
this text being esteemed the most accurate of any published ‘till 
then, was adopted as the basis of the English translation of the New 
Testament, published by authority, in 1611. This testimony of the 
Church of England is highly honourable to its merit; which it is 
now the fashion with Latitudinarian editors, and Unitarian critics to 
disparage : for we are told that Beza took but Jittle pains, and exer- 
cised but little judgment in the correction of the'text, and the selec- 
tion of the best readings. Proleg. p: xxxii. Unit. Vers. Introd. p. x. 

How cautious indeed Beza was of innovating in the received text, 
we learn from an. anecdote furnished by Michaelis, when he presented 
his celebrated Manuscript to the University of Cambridge, in the 


Year 1581, (found in the monastery of St. renews at Lyons, 1562, . 


where it had long lain in the dust, neglected) he was so far from 
Over-rating its value, that in his letter to the University, he expressed 
a wish that it should rather be kept as a curiosity, than published, on 
‘ecount of it: differing widely from others of the most ancient manu- 
No. 215, Vol. 60, April, 1816. Ce 
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scripts, especially in St. Luke's Gospel. Etsi vero nulli, melius quai 
vos ipsi, que sit huic exemplari fides habenda, zstimarint, hac dp 
re. tame, vos admonendos duxi, repertam esse a me, tantam, ig 
Luce. preseriim evangelio, inter hunc codicem et caxteros quantwmvis 
veteres discrepantiam, ut, vitand@ quorundam offensioni, asservanduy 
potius, quam publicandum existimem.” Inatroduct. N. T. vol. ii, pp. 
235, 230, 685. 

5. EDITIONS OF BLZBVIR. 

The first of these was published, A. D. 1624, and with ix 
successors frow the same celebrated press, forms the basis of th 
Vulgate editions in general circulation. It follows the third or fourth 
of Stephens so closely, as scarcely to differ from it, in a hundred 
places. It is of little consequence, therefore, to know who wasthe 
** unknown editor,” since its authority immediately rests on thatol 
Robert Stephens, —himself a host ! 

From this cursory, but not careless, sketch of the genealogica 
history of the standard editions, upon whose broad, deep, and con- 
nected basis, rests the authority of the received text in the Vulgate 
editions of the Greek Testament, we may be enabled to form some 
estimate of the foregoing articles of impeachment, exhibited by 
Griesbach and his followers. These articles seem to be fanciful ina 
great measure, and unfounded in solfd argument, and therefore calum- 
nious; and I am persuaded, that every candid and dispassionate 
reader, capable of appreciating evidence, will concur in the same 
verdict, for the following reasons. 

1, The pious and illustrious patrons, and learned editors of the 
four standard editions, did wor ‘‘ use manuscripts, few, modern, aa 
of little intrinsic value." This negation seems to be abundantly 
proved by their positive and concurrent assurances to the contrary: 
that they did use Manuscripts the most ancient and correct, all along, 
even from the Complulensian, to Bexa's edition, among which, wet 
both Vatican and Rhodian Manuscripts, long since lost; and the 
Cambridge and Clermont, still extant. And it is doubtfal, in th 
opinion of Michaelis, whether the celebrated Vatican Manusetip! 
itself, or a transcript of it, might not have been among the number 
employed therein. The sixteenth Century, in the course of which the 
four cardinal editions were all published, might properly be called the 
age of Manuscripts ; of which, the nineteenth, possesses only the glee 
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ings, Before the progress of printing had unlocked and disclosed these 
treasures to the world in general, ancient manuscripts, of the 
Scriptufés especially, were in the highest estimation ; they bore an 
extravagant price, and were preserved with the most scrupulous care, 
and religious veneration, as sacred relics. They were also, much 
more read, and better understood by the learned in general, at that 
time, than by a few plodding critics of the present day, who find 
it difficult even to decypher them! And who can doubt for a 
moment, whether that great and powerful statesman, Cardinal 
Ximenes, the prime minister of the most potent monarch in Europe, 
Charles V., assisted by the Pope and conclave of Cardinals, during 
the length of time that the Complutenstan edition was on the anvil, 
wanted either inclination or ability to command the use of the most 
valuable manuscripts in Europe,’ if not in the whole world, to 
promote the pious and laudable undertaking ? But the depreciation 
of these very same manuscripts, naturally and necessarily followed 
their publication. They soon ‘began to be considered as useless 
lumber, and were either neglected or lost, at the several printing- 
offices; or if returned to the libraries to which they belonged, 
were thrust into some obscure corner, and left to moulder or decay. 
The anworthy fate of the whole body of Complutensian manuscripts, 
is well vouched ; and there ate strong grounds to believe that.the 
principal part of the valuable collection of Stephens and Beza’s 
manuscripts was Jost or destroyed ; even admitting that the Pardsian 
manuscripts lent to them, were restored to the royal library, which 
may still be questioned. For we learn from Bayle, art. Anacreon, 
Note I. Edit. 1702, Rotterd. that Henry Stephens, the son of Rotert, 
towatd the close of his days, fell into a derangement of mind, 
during which, he destroyed several of his manuscripts, without 
apprizing any one of the havoc, not even his son-in-law, Casauton - 
and M. Senebier, the learned librarian at Geneva, not long since, 
related that Bexa, in his old age, sold bis library to G. S. de Zastrisal, 
4 Moravian nobleman, when no longer able to use it himself. But 
that on its way to Moravia, during the German wars, it was pillaged ; 
by which means the famous Clermont manuscript, fel] into the hands 
of the Du puys, who presented it to the Royal Library at Paris, 
Where it stil! remains ; and the curious collection of Bexa’s and 
Cc 2 
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Calvin's letters, came into the Library of the Duke of Saze-Gothe, 
See Travis, p. 259, 260. And even the Cumbridge manoscrig 
itself, a observed before, was rescued from the rubbish of a Monastic 
Library at Lyons! Instead, therefore, of four-hundred manuscripts, 
which the curiosity and industry of Modern Biblical Critics, Mill, 
Wetstein, Griesbach, and Matthei, &c. have raked together from 
the dusty shelves of public and private libraries, and from all parts 
of the world ; full as many thousands, and in a more perfect state of 
preservation, we may venture to assert, were accessible to tho 
zealous and enterprizing scholars, about the era of the inventionof 
printing ; who were no less indefatigable in their researches, than 
their ungenerous calumniators of the present day. And how idle 
is it to cavil now, about the number, age, or quality, of documents 
either doubtful, like Stephens's manuscripts ; or long since lost, like 
the Complutensian ! 

2. Equally groundless appears to be the charge that those original 
editors did not consult the Ancient Versions, and the early Fathers, 
Among them, surely, there were several Oriental scholars, capable 
of consulting those Versions ; and who can prove that they did not! 
And they expressly appeal themselves to the usage, and fules of 
Jerome, Augustine, and other eminent Biblical interpreters of high 
antiquity. Who can doubt that Zrasmas and Bexa were well read ip 
the Fathers ? 

3. But they were not versed, forsooth, in the modern science o 
Sacred Criticism! This is a hardy assertion, indeed, respecting those 
mighty Masters of literature, sacred and profane, Erasmus,* Rober! 


ed 





<—————— - ee ne ge ee 


* I insert with pleasure, the following abstract of Nolan's masterly 
vindication of Erasmus, as a sacred Critic, trom the charges of 
Griestach. Inquiry, &c. p. 410—419. 

“* The [comparative] merit of the Vulgar Edition which Erasmus 
published, and of the Corrected Text which M. Griestach has edited, 
must be decided by the internal evidence : and without extending ov 
attention beyond the three doctrinad texts to which M. Griestach hes 
limited the sum of his important improvements; there is now little 
reason to doubt which of these candidates fur praise, is best entitled 
to ont approbation. 

‘* Nor Set it be conceived, in disparagement of the great under 
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Stephens, and Theodore Beza; with whom, few, very few indeed, 
of those who now call themselves ‘‘ Critics,” are competent to com- 
pare, The essentials of criticism, they well knew and practised ; 
the minutiz, or mechanical apparatus of sigla, symbole, &c. employed 





wking of Erasmus, that he was merely fortuitously right. His 
extraordinary success in that immortal work, may be clearly traced 
tothe wisdom of the plan on which he proceeded. And little more 
specessary, than to follow him in his defence of that plan, in order 
to prodace, in his own words, a complete refutation of the objections 
on which be has been condemned. 

“ With respect to manuscripts, it is indisputable that he was 
acquainted with every variety which is known to us; having distri- 
bated them into two principal classes ; one of which, corresponds 
withthe Complutensian edition ; the other, with the Vatican manu- 
script." And he has specified the positive greunds on which he 
received the one, and rejected the other. The former was in pos- 
session of the Greek church; the latter, in that of the Latin. 
Jadging from the internal evidence, he has as good reason to conclude, 
that the Eastern Church had not corrupted their received text; as he 
had grounds to suspect that the Rhodians (from whom the Western 
church derived their manuscripts) had accommodated them to the Latin 
Valgate."** One short insinuation which he has thrown out, suf- 
ficiently proves, that his objections to these manuscripts lay more 
deep; and they do immortal credit to his sagacity. In the age in 
which the Vulgate was formed, the Church, he was aware, was 
infested with Origenists and Arians ;' an affinity, therefore, 
between any manuscript and that Version, conveyed some suspicion 
that its text was corrupted. So Jittle dependence was he inclined 
to place upun the authority of Origen, who is the pillar and ground 
of the corrected edition. 

“With regard to Versions, it is true he was unacquainted with 
the ancient Italic, the Syriac, and later Oriental translations. But 
I yet remain to be informed, of what other use they could have been 
made, than to confirm him in the plan which he had judiciously 
chosen, I have yet to hear of a single text they could have led bim 
loadopt, which is not found in his edition. His whole dependance 
was on the Greek and Latin Vulgate: and if we may believe himself, 
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in modern collations, they disdained the drudgery of. And indegd, 
they were so busied and occupied in matters of higher importance, 
that they had neither leisure nor inclination to waste time abou 
trifles. When wecome to examine the disputed texts, it will the 
appear, on which side lies the preponderance of critical sagacity and 
skill, and sound, discriminating judgment. 

4. But least of all, have Griesbach, and his auxiliaries, reason 
complain of prepossessions and prejudices on the part of the Original 
Editors; who are themselves so open, so exposed to recrimination 
Listen to one of his boasted Canons of Criticism. 

“© Among several readings of the same place, [or passage of Scrip. 
ture] that, may justly be held as suspected, which manifestly fayours 
the dogmas of the Orthodox, above the rest.” Proleg. p. Ixii, Or, 
as more fully and plainly expressed by his Unitarian commeniators,— 
‘* The works of these writers who are called Heretics, such as Valen. 





he used some ancient copies of the latter."** Of these he made tl 
best use, confronting their testimony ; and estimating the internal 
evidence of the context, with the external testimony of the Eastern 
and Western Churches, he thence ascertained the authentic text of 
Scripture,'® 

*« In using the testimony of Ancient Fathers, it appears never to 
have entered his conception, that any utility could be derived from 
collating them verlatim with the text of Scripture. But of the value 
of their works in ascertaining and vindicating the doctrinal integrily 
of the text, no man was more conscious than Erasmus. With this 
view, he read over the works of the principal Fathers, Origes, 
Athanasius, Basil, Gregory Naxianzen, Chrysostom, and Ther 
phylact ;'*? bequesthing the task of collating their quotations with 
the t&xt of Scripture, to his more dull and diligent successors. Io 
all those passages, in which the integrity of the Sacred Text ha 
been defended, the vindication of Erasmus's Text is inseparable from 
that of the Veigar Edition.” 

** It is not, however, my intention to assert, that I conceive the 
text of Erasmus absolutely faultless, &c.” 

N. B. The confined limits of this publication, preclude the 
insertion of the proofs intimated by the numeral references. They 
are well worthy of the inquisitive reader's attention. 
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tinian, Marcion,* and others, are as useful in ascertaining the value 
of areading, as those of the Fathers who are entitled Orthodox : for 
the heretics were often more learned and acute, and equally honest.” 
Jalroduc. p. Xviii. | 

Such avowed predilection for heretical innovation, surely disqualified 
the author from the due discharge of the critical functions of a zealous 
mdupright defender of the faith once committed to the Saints; who 
is bound to prove all things ; and then, rejecting the erroneous, 
without respect of persons, parties, or sects, to hold fast what is good. 

Griesbach evidently borrowed the foregoing Canon, from JVetstein, 
N. T. Vol. If. p. 864, and altered, for the worse. Wetstein expressed 
it more guardedly, thus : 

(i2.) ** Between two various readings, that which appears more 
orthodox, is not immediately to be preferred to the other.” 

Here, the predilection is supposed to be in favour of orthodoxy ; 
aitought to be, in every well-regulated mind, Indeed, we have 
reason to apprehend, that the precious balms of the English Unitarians, 
or their grateful incense to his first edition, brake the head, or disor- 
dered the judgment, of this ‘‘ liberal Trinitarian ;" while ‘he mani- 
ficent patronage of their noble leader, the Duke of Grafion, warped 
his integrity ; and both, probably, rendered bim a decided Unitarian 
inthe second ; in which, we seek in vairffor his former profession of 
Faith inthe Divinity of Christ, recorded in the first edition, and 
noticed in my last letter. Griesbach relates, with much gratitude, io 
the Preface to his second, the encouragement he received from that 
nobleman, to undertake it, by the liberal offer of defraying the 
expence ; and the paper for that part of the edition intended for the 
London market, we were told at the time, by Mr. Elms/ey, the 
London publisher, was actually furnished by his Grace: whose pane- 
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* These were the first corruptors of the Sacred Canon, as we learn 
fom the high authority of Origen, the father of criticism— 
“I know of no others that have corrupted the Gospel, (urrayacakavres 
© weyyidirr,) except the followers of Marcion, and of Valentinus, 
(not Valentinian,) and perhaps those of Lutian.” Contra (ell. 
fom. i. p.4t1—6, Nolan, p. 431. Bat what Heretic could vie with 
Origen in learning ‘and honesty ? 
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gyrists, the Unitarian Editors, celebrate ‘‘ his liberal patronage of the 
work,” and insinuate their own obligations likewise to his munificenc 
in promoting, we may presume, their Improved Version, p. xxyi,; 
of which, no less than three editions were published in the same year, 
1808. 

Griesbach's first edition was published, 1775—1777, his second, 
1796—1806. During the long interval of thirty or forty years em. 
ployed in the business of collating, and publishing, he complains, at 
the melancholy close of his preface, that his professional engage. 
ments, combined with the drudgery and duration of his frequently. 
interrupted labours, naturally contributed ‘ to impair the vigour of 
his mind, to blunt the edge of his understanding, and to cloud bis 
jadgment."’—-Ingenne tamen fateor, si vel maxime ftofas hebdomada 
continuo, vacare huic operi licuisset, tamen me parem non fuisse 
sustinendo per tantum temporis spatium operi, qued nimis diu conti- 
nuatum, animi vires infringit, mentis aciem hebetat, judiciumqu 
ol:fuscat. 

5. Hence, we may presume, he, unwittingly, pronounced the 
highest encomium on the Vulgate Greek text, where he meant a cen- 
sure : namely, that it does not differ in a hundred places from the 
standard text of Erasmus ! Such a trifling difference is really asto- 
nishing : that a succession of Original Editors, from first to last, all 
differing from each other in religious principles, and prejudices of 
education, and some of them engaged in violent controversies with 
each other, Stunica, Erasmus, Bexa, &c. should all so nearly bar 
monize with each other in the construction of their respective texts, 
affords the strongest evidence of the diteral correctness, in general, 
and the doctrinal integrity throughout, of the received text=— 
And how are we to account for this strange and surprizing harmony 
of jarring elements? Only, from their profound veneration for the 
Holy Scriptures ; an honest and good heart, controuling their principles 
and their prejudices; and the fear of that censure, which speedily, 
and inevitably avaited them, from their quick-sighted rivals and 
opponents, should they be found ‘ to handle the word of God -citbet ’ 
unshilfully, or deceitfully.”"——— Ne sit ansa calumniandi. These wert 
the combined and powerful motives of Religion and Policy, which we 
may be assured influenced them, and under God's Providence, brought 
the blessed work to its comparative state of perfection. And the 
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profession of Robert Stephens, in the prefaces to his first and third e a jh 
editions, we may rest assured, was the profession of all. a 
“Jn printing this work, we scrupulously employed the same 






































diligence, as usual in other works, and even greater, ai was fitting. 
For, having procured some manuscript copies, almost worthy to be 
adored for their appearance of antiquity (of which, the Royal 
Library easily supplied us with abundunce) we so edited this our a 
work, that we did not suffer a single letter tobe otherwise than the i 
majority of the best manuscripts approved by their testimony. Beside a 
other helps, we weré assisted also by the Complutensian edition,” 
— which was printed formerly, according to the most ancient manu- 
scripts; and which certainly, had a wonderful agreement with ours, in 
most places.” 

From this last passage, it is evident that Stephens, and his brethren, 
sought agreements of the oldest an! best manuscripts and editions: a 
more useful mode of collation truly, than the modern of hunting 
for differences ;, and it is strongly recommended by the critical 
Michaelis, and by common sense. 

II. We next proceed to the second head: Griestach's more : 
heinous charge of the early and continued corruption of the Sacrep , 
Canon itself. 

This charge pervades the whole of his writings, as being the 
assumed ground of the necessity of correcting the received text. I 
shall select a few passages from his prolegomena and Symilola Critica, 
in which it is openly avowed, 

“No recension, (revisal, or edition of the sacred text) in any ma- 
buscript now extant, is found incorrupt, such as it originally was, 
(in the Autographs of the inspired writers). But, during the time, 
that intervened between the origins of the recensions, and the Lirths 
of the manuscripts now subsisting, each (singule) of the copies of 
all the recensions were corrupted in many ways: namely, through 
the mistakes or carelessness of ignorant or hasty transcribers: by 
glosses, new interpretations, or additions, which crept from the 
Margin or from any other quarter, into the text; or by omissions : 
or else, by introdacing the readings of the recensions of one family, 
into those of another. Insomuch that the manuscripts of a recension 
Made in the fifth or sixth century, (the Alexandrine for instance) 
could not but differ in many places from the primitive Alexandrine text, 
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as it stood at the commencement of the third Centary.”’  Proleg.», 
Ix xviii. 

* We readily acknowledge, that no recension is, or ever was free 
from Zlemishes ; for neither the Alexandrine, nor the Western were 
taken from the autograph, but were transcribed from copies interpo. 
lated throughout.” Symb. Crit. Vol. 1. p.cxxi. 

‘But that I have neither wilfully concealed nor dissembled the 
faults of any manuscript, sufficiently appears from this, that ] have 
candidly pointed out tanumeradle and most grievous errors, committed 
in these very manuscripts, which, in other respects, I A’ghty prise: 
such as B, C, D, L, 1, 3,13, 124, 157,” &c. Proleg. p. 1, note. 

But Grieslach completely failed to substantiate this charge of 
corruption, introduced before the commencement of the third 
Centary, into the xown adeor:, or ‘* Vulgate edition’ of the N. T. 


which was referred to by Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, iu the . 


east ; and by Tertullian and Cyprian in the West. Proleg. p. Ixxiv. as 
appears from the following humiliating confessions on his part. 

‘« But I candidly acknowledge, that I still want some helps; which 
are indispensably requisite for the Critic who means to shew not 
only the differences, and nature, but what is more difficult, the 
history also, the erigins, and the changes, of all the ancient reoen 
sions, so plainly, as not unreasonably to hope that he is able to prove 
his assertions to skilful judges.” Symbel. Crit. Pref. p. xiv. and 
further, as shrewdly observed by Nolan. The declining confidence 
of our author, at length falls to the ground, in bis last declaration. 

“The origin of the various recensions of the text of the New 
Testament, for want of sufficiently ancient documents and testime 
nies, cannot be related historically ; nor is it my business here to patch 
up the defect, by conjectures.” Proleg. p. lxxiv. Enquiry, &Xc. P. 
427—420. 

2. The charge, is not only unfounded, but false ; as will appeal 
from the true history of the rise and progress of the sacreD Canov j 
for compiling which history; abundant helps, blessed be God, are still 
extant, in the wide range of ecclesiastical records. 

The sacred Canon was gradually formed during the life time of 
the Apostles, from the Auéographs or original writings of the @® 
spired penmen ; and was finally closed by the venerable John the 
Evangelist, the last surviver of the Apostles, about the end of the 
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frst Century ; for he died about A.D. 102. See Lardner. At that 
time, the authenticity and integrity of the sacred eanon and text, 
are unquestionable. Jt could neither be corrupted by the Orthodox, 
if they were so impious, or by the Heterodoz if they were so foolish, 
sto attempt it. The Autographs being all along, in the careful 
custody of the several, Charches to which they belonged, who pre- 
served them with the utmost circumspection, aod religions veneration, 
The first copyists, we tay be assured, trauscribed the precious 
Originals, with the most scrupulous exactnese: The slightest devia- 
tion, could have been easily detected, on the spot, by their employers, 
and by the Guardians of the sacred deposits, from immediate col- 
lation; and. this would not easily have been neglected, either by the 
one, or by the other. 

How long the Autographs, or Originals, subsisted, or lasted, is 
nottecorded, They certainly existed atthe commevcement of the 
second Century, for Tertullian, the learned Adrican Farber, about 
A.D. 200, boldly appealed to their authority ia his controversy, with 
Prazeasthe Sabellian, Marcion the Heretic, &c. 

He thus combats the corrupted New Testament of J/urcion, 
“Tsay, that my copy is true, he says.the same ot bisown. | ofiin 
his copy to be adulterated, he affirms the same of mine. W hall 
decide between us, but the consideration of Time, ascribing 
tothe more ancient, and presupposing vitiation, in the mo 
(where they coniradict each other]. And after appeai 
evidence in his fayour ef the Greek copies then in ger: 
tion, he suddenly breaks out iio the following sublime 


phant apostrophe, addressed to the Jaudably inquis rae 
reader, concerned about the work of his salvation :—*‘ | ue 
Apostolical Churches,—in which their own orivin msiks$ are 
recited from the chairs in which they presided, vv! ‘he voice, 


and representing the face, of each in particu!’ gia next to 

you? Go to Corinth; If you are wot far | 

Philippi, go tothe Thessalonians. Vi it bv 

'0 Asia, go to Ephesus li you ar ada 

where our authority is teady for susp 
Ithas been objected by Porsow, 

by Lardner, that the phrase tps au 


a . . . 
Guthentic transcript of the Leiiers vt the apostles, or else, “ cor- 


iiaccdonta, Go to 
at power to repair 
» haly, go to Rome, 


¥s to Travis, p. 276,) and 
« litera eorum meant either 
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rect translations,” but neither of these interpretations correspond jg 
the phraseology, nor to the argument of this father: 1. In Tertyj. 
lian’s age and country, authentice litere was considered as synony- 
mous with ipsa epistola, eadem epistola, Thus, Cyprian his pupil 
wishing to know whether a letter he received from the Roman 
Deacons, was genuine, or not, writes back, thus: Eandem ad vos 
epistolam authenticam remisi, ut recognoscatis an ipsa sit quam 
Clementi bypodiacono perferendam dedistis : pefquam etenim grave 
est, si epistola: Cleric veritas mendacio aliquo, et fraude corrupla est, 
Hoc igitur ut scire possimus, et scripturo et sulscriptio an vestra sit 
recognoscite ; et nobis quid sit in vero, rescribite. S, Cyprian Epist, 
ix, p. 19. Ed. Oxon. quoted by Nolan, p. 115. 2. The other in- 
terpretations would have been totally irrelevant to Tevéullian's argu 
ment; which was, to decide the question of authenticity between 
the received Greek text, at that time, and the Apostolicum of Marcion, 
by an appeal tothe autographs, or original epistles, of St. Paul, still 
preserved in the churches founded by him, in Asia, Greece and Italy. 
And that this was, indeed, Tertullian’s meaning, appears from 4 
parallel passage against Marcion, Lib. iv. furnished by Travis, p. 94. 

‘* Tn fine, if the ¢ruer be the older ; if the older, that which was 
from the beginning ; that which.was from the beginning, from the 
aposiles; it will evidently appear, that only was delivered by the 
apostles, which has been preserved as sacrosanct, in the churches of 
the apostles. Let us inspect then, what milk the Corinthians 
derived from Paul; By what rule the Galatians were recorrected; 
what the Philippians, Thessalonians, Ephesians read ; what also the 
Romans rehearse, very near us, to whom Peter and Paul left THs 
GosPEL, sealed with their blood.” 

And can we doubt whether the autographs of the apostles were in 
being, at the beginning of the third century, when, according (0 
Griesbach's own concession, the Alerandrian and Western recensiont 
were made ?—Surely, there is no reason to suppose, that these pre 
cious “ parchments,” 2 Tim. iv. 13, were lost or decayed in the 
short space of a century from Tertullian's time ; from considering 
the many centuries which some of the oldest have tasted, The ag° 
of the venerable Alexandrine manuscript, has been traced by the 
learned and sagacious Woide, who published a fac simile thereof, to# 
period not later than A. D. 367. See his preef. in Cod. Alex. p- ® 
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) 44, 45. Or Nolan, p. 121—123. Nolan thinks, that its text, 
was formed under the inspection of St. Athanasius himself, p. 224 ; 
nd if so, can we question whether it might not have been framed, 
in part at least, either from some of the apostolic autographs, or from 
the first copies taken from thence ? Having thus ;proved by a con- 
nected chain of external evidence, that the sacred canon subsisted pure 
aod uncorrupted from the Apostolic age till the close of the fourth cen- 
tury; it is unnecessary to add a further exposure of the fulility and 
falsehood of Griesbach's charge. However, to give him ‘ full mea- 
sure, heaped up, and pressed down, and running over,” we can. shew, 
that it could not have been materially corrupted from that time for- 
ward, totheeraof printing. And this will appear from the masterly 
recapitulation of the whole evidence, by Nolan, p. 227. 

“From the constant intercourse which subsisted between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Catholic church,# the wide and rapid circula- 
tion of the scriptural cunon, must be inferred by necessary conse- 
quences. From its universal dispersion, must be inferred its [uni- 
formity, and] freedom from material corruption, Verbal errors, 
indeed, might have arisen in the text, and have been multiplied by 
the negligence of successive transcribers: and the destruction of the 
sacred books in particular regions, [especially during the Diocletian 
persecution, which extended to the remotest parts of the Roman 
empire, Britain &c.] might have afforded opportunity to particalar 
revisers, to publish editions of the text with fancied improvements ; 
[especially during the predominance of the Arian faction in the east 
for forty years, from the death of Constantine the Great, till the 
reign of Theodosius.) But from the different interests, which divided 
thechurch, these alterations must have been confived to unimportant 
points, or have continued but for an iuconsiderable period.” 

“ The state and history of the Text, furnishes numerous confirma- 
tions of these several positions. The testimony and quotations of the 
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* The intercourse between the Syriac, Greek and Roman churches, 
was of the closest kind undes the immediate successors of the apos- 
lles. St. Clement, the companion of St. Paul, [and Bishop of Rome, 
after Linus) communicated with the Corinthian church. St. Polycarp 
the disciple of St. John, and bishop of Smyrna, visited Rome. And 
St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, communicated with the churches of 
Ephesus and Rome, and visited both in person, 
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374 Misceilanies. 
primitive fathers, who lived at the time of the pascal controyen, 
[between the eastern and western churches] prove that the scriptory 
which were then generally used by the church, ~were still the san 
which were published by their inspired authors ; and as far as | 
testimony of these early witnesses extends, that they are the sam 
which are now in use in our charches. The testimony of those pr. 
mitive fathers, is connected with that of St. Athanasius and St. Jeon, 
by avery few links, which prove that the ¢radition which was pre- 
served in the times of the former, could not have been interrupted 
in the times of the latter. Their evidence is, however, as closely, « 
it is plainly, set forth in the Alexandrine manuscript, and the 
Latin Vulgate ; which, as delivering the same testimony at different 
times, and under different circumstances, furnish by their coincidence 
an unanswerable proof of the integrity of the canonical scriptures.” 

If to the general testimony of manuscripts, and of the fathers; 
we add the testimony of the primitive Italic Version, anterior to the 
Vulgate of Jerom, and of the most venerable antiquity, (in the 
judgment of Grieslach, himself,) which probably was composed in the 
apostolic age, as a voucher for the received Greek te’ {, in the Wester 
church, from which it was immediately translated ; and- also, the 
testimony of the primitive Syriac Version, the next in antiquity, ® 
a voucher for the Greek text, followed by a considerable branch of the 
Eastern church; and if we combine with these the Greek ter!, 
actually subsisting at the present day, without interruption, in the 
Constantinopolitan, and her daughter, the Russian church ; we shi 
not want accumulated evidence of a xoiwn exdooig a Vulgate or comme 
edition of the Greek Text, all along subsisting throughout the Catle- 
fic church ; upon which, as a basis, were formed the several rect 
sions or revisals, afterwards made; and from the remarkable confor 
mity that reigns between the Vulgate copies, in general circulation 
we have abundant grounds to believe that no material depravatie®, 
did or could prevail in the original text from the days of the apowes 
to the present day. * 

111. Wecome now, in the third place, to examine these seve? 
recensions, revivals, or editions of the original, or primitive Greek 
text. And these, are reduced by Griesbach to three classes, deno- 
minated from the regions in which they generally prevailed. 

The Alexandrine, used principally at Alexandria, and io Egy? 
which agrees with the citations of Clemens Alexandrinus and Orige 
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especially, in the second and third century. The Western, which 
presailed in Italy, Africa, Gaul and other parts of the West, and was 
referted to by Tertullian, Cyprian, dugustine, &c. iw their citations. | 
The Byzaxniix 


the pawiarehaie of Constantinople, in Greece, Asia Minor, and the 


or Constartinopolitan, which prevailed throughout 


neighbouring provinces, and is the most conformable to our. Vulgate 
Greek text, and also by far the most numerous in the existing manu- 
srip's.corresp adin thereto. Proleg. p. txxiim-Ixuv. Grieslach 
reckons above a hundred manuscripts of this class, which minutely 
harmonize with each other. 

The grand object therefore, of Griesbach’s scheme, is to coun- 
teract the weight of numéers in the scale of this last class, by raising 
the importance of a few of the other classes, especially the Alexan- 
drine, his favourite. This is clearly intimated in the following pas- 
sage. 

“We do not enquire principally, how many manuscripts, at 
present existing, agree in a particular reading; but we study 
chiefly, to investigate how many ancient recensions, originally, had 
that reading ; for whatever may be the number of witnesses agreeing 
with each other, which belong to the same recension, tltey ought 
tobecounted as one. In fact therefore, it may happen that two or 
laree manuscripts possess as much worth, as a hundred others.’ And 
inorder to depreciate the great majority, he contends, ‘that they 
were multiplied by the incessant labours of the Greek Monks of the 
Coustantinopolitan patriarchate, and also in Egypt, from the fifth 
and sixth, down to the fifteenth Century,” Proleg. p. Ixxix. 

By a most ingenious and elaborate process, Nolan, developes the 
delusiveness of Griestach’'s camplicated scheme of thus superseding the 
testimony of the many, by the testimony of a few favourites. 

1. By correcting the foregoing classification. 

2. By denying the distinctness of the Alerandrine and Western 
Classes, as separate and independent witnesses opposed to the third. 

3. By proving that the Byzantine or Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, found in the great body of manuscripts, is the dest, or nearest 
10 the xowm sxdocs, the primitive valgate edition; and his favour- 
ites, the Alexandrine and Western, found only in a few manuscripts, 
the farthest removed {rom the primitive Vulgate, and the most corrupt. 
both by omissions and interpolations. 
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To trace his whole chain of ‘laboured proof’ and connecis 
argement, through all its various links, occupying near 600 clos) 
printed pages, and exhaustive of the subject, would far exceed th 
scanty limits of this letter, and the object in view ; which is, meres 
to furnish a popular sketch, of a very abstruse investigation, thereby 
to excite the curiosity, and draw the attention of Scholars, to th 
work itself; for to such only is it addressed, in the mass of unérag. 
lated Greek and Latin Quotation, with which it abounds, sup 
cunroow ‘* Speaking to the intelligent.” Pindar. 

The following counter-statement of the three recensions, or revi- 
sals of the xowm endow, or ‘* Vulgate edition” is given by that grea 
critic, Jerom. 


¢ Alexandria and Egypt, in their Septuagint Version [of the | 


Old Testament, and also in their exemplar of the Gospel] follow the 
text of Hesychius: Constantinople, as far as Antioch, [in Syria) 
prefer the exemplars of Lucian the Martyr. The intermediate pro- 
vinces [of Palestine] read the copies which were composed by 
Origen, and published by Eusebius [of Caesarea] and Pamphilus. 
Thus, the whole world, contend together (compugnat) in this éripie 
variety.” Hieron, advers. Ruffin. Lib. ii. cap. xiii."Tom, 1. p. 
249 ; or, see the original passage, Nolan's Enquiry, p.11, 72. That 
Jerom reckoned Hesychius the editor not only of the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, but also of an interpolated recension 
of the New; see Nolan, p. 100, 37. And that his recension pre- 
vailed in the Roman Church, is shewn, p. 148, &c. And that 
Origen composed his Hexapla and Commentaries, not at Alexandria, 
from whence he was banished, but at Caesarea in Palestine, where be 
resided for many years. p. S—12. Upon the higher authority of 
Jerom, therefore, we are warranted to correct Griesbach’s classification, 
by substituting Palestine for Alexandrine; and Alexandrine, 0 
Egyptian, for Western ; and to represent the three recensions; # 
the Palestine, by Eusebius ; the Egyptian, by Hesychius; and tbe 
Byzantine by Lucianus. p. 105. 

From knowing their authors, we know the times, nearly, i 
which each recension was made, and their respective characters. 

Lucianus was a presbyter of Antioch, who flourished about A. D 
390, he is celebrated for his piety and learning, by Eusebius, Chry 
sostom, Jerom, Ruffinus and Sozomen, and suffered martyrdom ' 
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thé Diocletian persecution, about A. D. 312, according to Lardner, 
vl. iii. p 323. And his memory was highly honoured by Constan- 
fine the Great. Jerom informs us, that “* he /aboured so much in 
the study of the Scriptures, that even in his time, some exemplars of 
the Scriptures were called (Lucianea) Lucian’s edition.” And also 
that “ this edition corresponded to the xom, ‘* the common, or 
Vulgate” edition, which differs from that of Origen, and Eusebius of 
Cesaren.” S. Hier. Catal. Scrip. Eccl. Tom. i. p. 128 5 Epistol, 
exsxv, Tom, iii. p. 377. Or see Enquiry, pp. 125, 88. 

Hesychius was a bishop in Egypt, who suffered martyrdom about 
the same time, A. D. 311, or 312, according to Lardner, vol. iii, 
p.$28. He was an admirer of Origen. Enquiry, &c. p.p, 442— 
445, 

Eusebius bishop of Caesarea, published an exact edition of Origen's 
Hezapla, with the assistance of his learned and excellent friend 
Pamphilus, presbyter at Caesarea; and therefore, before the impri- 
sonment of the latter, about A. D.307, and his martyrdom, 309. 
Lardner, iii. p. 336; iv. p. 203. 

This seems to be the edition referred to by Jerom above, as the 
Palestine; rather than the “ fifty copies of the sacred Scriptures,” 
which the Emperor Constantine the Great wrote to Euselius, to get 
transcribed at Caesarea, with all dispatch, and sent to him for the 
we of the new churches he had built at Constantinople, for the 
accommodation of the multitude of Christian Converts, who were 
then flocking into the Church. ‘‘ Which orders,” adds Eusebius, 
“were immediately obeyed by us.” Constantinople, formerly Byxan- 
tum, was enlarged and consecrated in the year A. D. 330; and this 
ransaction took place about the year 332. See the Emperor's letter 
at length, and its performance. Exsebius, De Vita Constantini, 
Lb. iv. Cap. xxxvi, xxxvii.in his works, vol. i. pp. 543, 544; and 
Lardner, vol. iv. p. 185. . 

From a partial extract of this letter of Constantine, the learned 
author of the Enquiry, pp. 25, 26, rather hastily, it seems, con- 
tidered it “* as conveying authority to Euselius to prepare an edition 
of the Original Greek ;” and ‘ vesting him with a discretionary 
Power to select chiefly those sacred scriptures, which he knew to be 
wefal and necessary to the doctrine of the Church.” These “ sacred 
Scriptures” seem rather to signify the New Testament, in preference 
No, 215, Fol, 50, April, 1816, Dd 
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to the O/d; and surely, this truly Christian prince, would be ihe 
last person to recommend any mutilation of the Scriptures ; and his 
favourite Eusebius, (who seems to be unjustly accused of Arianiy, 


by the Romish writers,) the last to have complied with such an order, . 


if it had been given! This vindication is due to both. And from 
the honour in which Constantine held the memory of Lucianus, we 
may be assured, that he also was incapable of mutilating any part of 
the Sacred Canon, in his edition, as it originally came from him, 

The comparative values of these three recensions, the Palestine, 
Egyptian, and Byzantine, as they are now more correctly classed, 
are admirably ascertained by Nolan's important discovery of three 
recensions of the primitive Jialic version, corresponding thereto; 
namely, the Latin Vulgate version of Jerom; the Latin version of 
the younger Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli in Italy, contained in the 
Codex Vercellensis, and Veronensis ; and the much earlier text of the 
Codex Brixianus, or Brescian manuscript, preserved at Brescia in Italy 
likewise; all published by Blanchini, in his Evangeliarium Quadruple, 
containing specimens of the principal varieties of the old Jialic trau- 
lation. Enquiry, pp. 59, 61, 153, 175, 179. 

The Latin Vulgate was reformed by Jerome, at the desire of Pope 
Damasus, who employed him to revise the Latin translation thev 
used in the Roman Church on account of its deviation from the 
Original Greek, Enquiry, p. 15. This task he executed in the yeat 
393, at Bethlehem in Palestine, where he settled about the yea 
386, and abode for the remainder of his life. 

The authorized Latin text, which he reformed, was that of the 
younger Eusebius, of Vercelli; which Eusebius bad undertaken t 
form by desire of Pope Julius; when, after his exile in the Thebais, 
he settled in Jtaly, about the year 362. And so completely haé 
this Eusebian text superseded that of the primitive Jéalic version; 
that we retain but one pure exemplar of that venerable versie®, 
made io the Apostolic age, namely, the precious Brescian manuscript, 
preserved there, by Philaster bishop of Brescia, about the year 380 
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* See Bishop Budi's able vindication of the character of Eusebius, 


trom this charge, Defens, Fid. Nicen. pp. 232, 256, 275, 295; 


| and his own confession of faith before the Nicene Council, Judié 
Eccles. Cath. p. 49. 
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Iu correcting the Latin translation by the Greek, we may be assured 
that Jerome made use of the recension then current in Palestine 5 
namely the Eusebian ; from which he adopted the Eusebian Sections 
and Canons, ‘and introduced them into his Latin Vulgate text; and 
also, that the younger Eusebius, made use of the Hesychian recension, 
then cartent in Egypt, and we know that his Patron Julius, main- 
tained a constant intercourse with the Alexandrine Church. Enq. 
op. 75, 76, 85, 148. 

These three varieties of the primitive Jtalic version, are found 
critically to correspond to three ancient Greek manuscripts, through- 
out. Jerome's Vulgate, to the celebrated Vatican manuscript ; the 
Vercelli and Verona text, to the celebrated Camiridge manuscript of 
Besa; andthe Brescian text, to the Harleian manuscript; and to 
two prime Moscow manuscripts, in Matthei's N.T. See No/an's 
collations of the three classes, respectively, taken from the sermon 
on the Mount, Matt. v. 1—12. Enquiry, pp. 67—69, 62. We 
ate therefore warranted by these affinities, to conclude from the 
foregoing classification, that the Vatican manuscript, is an exemplar 
of the Eusebian recension ; the Cambridge, of the Hesychian ; and 
the Harleian, and two Moscow, of the Luctan.* 
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Greek Manuscuipts or THe N. T. 

* The Unitarian editors, in their Introduction, N.T.p. xiii. xiv. 
have given an imperfect account of some manuscripts of the highest 
antiquity and repute. I shall endeavour to improve it, from 
Weistein’s and Griesbach’s notation, and classification, and from the 
fuller account of the Greek manuscripts in general, furnished by 
Wetstein, Michaelis and Marsh. The following, are in the uncial 
character, or in capital letters ; 

A. The Alexandrine, containing the Old and New Testament. 
A fac smile of the latter part, was published by Woide, A.D. 1786. 
[twas probably written in Egypt. about the middle of the fourth 
century ; before the year 367, when the Council of Laodicea formally 
‘parated the Epistles of St. Clement, which are found therein, from 
the Canonical Scriptures. It is mutilated, and interpolated in some 
Places. It follows the Byzantine edition in the Gospels; the Pales- 
fine, in St. Paul's Epistles ; and the Egyptian, or Western, in the Acts 


and Catholic Epistles. 
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From the venerable antiquity, and closeness of the Brescian tey 
to its corresponding Greek exemplar of the Lucian edition, the 
foregoing testimony of Jerome is confirmed, that Lucian re-published 
the primitive Greek Vulgate. And consequently that the manu. 





B. The Vatican, containing the Old and New Testament. It is 
probably of equal antiquity, with the Alexandrine M.S. and more 
correct, Cardinal Caraffa, published an edition of the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, in 1587; and reekoned that the 
Manuscript was then a thousand years old, or written about AD, 
387. The various readings of the four Gospels, were collated care- 
fully by professor Birch, of Copenhagen, and by Ford, at the endof 
his Fragm. Vers. Sahid. Oxon, 1799. It is mutilated and interpolated 
in some places. I[t follows the Western edition in the first part of 
Matthew's Gospel ; and in the remainder, and three other Evan 
gelists, the Palestine edition, 

C. The Ephrem, rescriptus, containing several fragments of the 
Old and New Testament, over which are written the works of 
Ephrem Syrus, who flourished in the fourth century. It has been 
carefully collated by Wetstein, who conjectures that it was written 
before the feast of the purification of the Virgin Mary, institated 
A.D. 542, and that it is of equal antiquity, with the two preceding, 
A. and B, from the similarity of character. It agrees with both, in 
wanting the clause of the woman taken in adultery, John viii. 11), 
and in the same order of St. Paul's Epistles. 

ID). The Cambridge, Stephens's 8, or Beza’s. A Greek and Latin 
Manuscript of the four Gospels and Acts, It is probably of the 
remotest antiquity, and remarkably corresponds, not only with the 
Vercelli Manuscript, and the /Vestern Greek recension, but in many 
of its peculiar teadings, with the Oriental versions, the Vulgate 
Syriac, the margin of the Philoxenian version, the Jerusalem Syrisc 
version, the Coptic and Sahidic ; and with the quotations of Origen. 
Hence, Dr. Harwood, in his edition of the Greek Testament, Lond. 
1776, has regulated his text in the Gospels and Acts, chiefly 
according to the readings of this Manuscript. Its text, however, ® 


mixed, and in several places corrupt. A fac simile of it was published 
by Aipling, A.D. 1793, 
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xcripts conformable thereto, are the most valuable of all, as approach- 
ingnearest to the text of the primitive Apostolic Canon, Fortu- 
nately, they are also the most numerous, and maintain a surprising 
conformity with each other. They are now therefore, raised from 
thatJowest class, to which the prejudice, and unskilfulness of Gries- 
lach, had, fora short time, degraded them, to the first and highest ; 





D2. The Clermont, or Bexa’s. A Greek and Latin Manuscript of 
St. Paul's Epistles ; which Griesbach reckons a continuation of the 
preceding, and therefore marks by the same Jetter, in his’ second 
volume. But Marsh has adduced some strong arguments to prove 
that they are different, in addition to Wetstein's. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is written in a later hand, at the end; and therefore was 
evidently excluded from the Canon, by the original writer of the 
manuscript. 

These rank in the first class for antiquity. 

E. The Basil of Wetstein and Griesbach, was written about the ninth 
Century, and contains the four Gospels, with mutilations. 

E2. The St. Germain of Jetstein in his second volume, Greek and 
Latin ; supposed to be for the most part copied from the Clermont, 
and following with it, and the Cambridge, the IVestern recension. 

F, The Augean, of Wetstein’s second volume. A Greek and Latin 
MS. of St. Paul's Epistles. It follows the Western recension. 

G. The Boernerian, of Wetstein’s second volume, containing all 
St. Paul's Epistles, except the Hebrews, with an interlineary Latin 
version, It was published by Mattha@i, in 1791, and frequently agrees 
with the Clermont and Augean manuscripts; which shews that it 
belongs to the Western recension. 

K, The Cyprian of Griesbach, containing the four Gospels, and 
teferred by Montfaucon to the eighth century ; by Simon to the tenth. 
It agrees in some peculiar readings with the Cambridge and several 
Moscow manuscripts. 

L, Stephen's, », or eighth, It was written about the eighth or 
ninth century, is mutilated and interpolated, and mixed in its 
readings. 

Mt. V, H, and B. Three of Matthei’s Moscow manuscripts of 
the Gospels ; of which he gives a high character for antiquity, cor- 
recthess, and agreement. He supposes they were written about the 
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thanks to the skill and ingenuity of Nolan !/—that faithful * Pres. 
byter of the United Church,” of England and Ireland. 
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pa ad 
eighth century, and he principally followed the two first in forming 


his edition, which may be reckoned a codex criticus, or faithful exem. 
plar of the Byzantine recension. In this respect, it is of very gteat 
value; though not as a standard edition of the Text of the New Tes. 
tament in general; because he undervalued too much, the Egyptian 
or Western edition, which he called scurrilis recensio, “ a scurvy 
edition,” running into the opposite extreme from Griestach. That 
man, says he, ‘ would surely be insane, who could wish (o compare 
with either of these manuscripts, H or V, the Alerandrine, Clermont, 
St. Germain, Boernerian, or Cambridge manuscripts; which are, 
undoubtedly, most corruptly interpolated from the Scholia, and 
Latin Vulgate Version,” N. T. Vol. VII.  Notitia Codicum, 
p. 254, 265. 

The following are written in small letters. 

1. The Basil, or Reuchlin, containing the whole of the New Testa 
ment except the Revelations. It was used by Erasmus, in his third 
edition ; and is supposed to have been written in the tenth century. 
It contains some excellent and remarkable readings in accordance with 
the Philorenian Syriac Version, and, therefore, is probably related to 
the Egyptian edition. 

3. The Corsendoncensis, containing the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, except the Revelations. It was used by Erasmus in his second 
edition, and reckoned by him elegantly written, but incorrect. 

13. Kuster, Paris, 6, containing the four Gospels. It supplied 
more various readings, according to Wetstein, than all the other Pari- 
sian manuscripts, and is nearly allied to No. 1. 

17. Regius, rescriptus, of the 15th century, containing the Epistles, 
in Greek and Latin. It belongs to the same class as the Alexandrine 
MS. in the Epistles ; and has several kindred manuscripts, 6, 10, 23, 
31, 37, 39, 46, 47 ; of which 31, is very like it. Symbol. Crit, tom. i. 
p.X; tom, ii. p. 134, 150, Enquiry, &c. Pp. 315, 513. 

6g. The Leicester, containing the whole New Testament. It cov- 
forms to D. 


124. Vindol. Lamb. 31, collated by Alter and Birch. 
157. Urbino Pat. 2. 
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How closely also, our Vulgate Greek text, avd authorised Enge 
lish translation correspond to the Harleian and Moscow Greek manu- 
scripts, and to the Brescian Latin, is shewn in another specimen, 
taken from the first chapter of the sermon on the Mount. Enquiry, 
pp. 62—65. Nothing therefore, seems now to be wanting to comp'ete 
the vindication of the authority of the Greek Vulgate, asa correct 
exemplar of the oldest and purest recension of the xoim exdocis, or 
primitive edition of the Sacred Canon. 

Griesbach’s distribution of manuscripts according to his three re- 
censions or editions, is fanciful and conjectural in the extrenie ; and 
his scheme for reforming the received text thereby, paradoxical. 

His favourite manuscript the Alexandrine, marked A, exhibits the 
three recensions, in different parts of its extent. ‘* In the Gospels, 
it follows the Constantinopolitan ; in St. Paul's Epistles, the Alexan- 
drine; and lastly in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the text of the 
Western recension,” by his own confession. Symbol. Crit. tom. i. 
pix. note, or Enquiry, &c. p. 225, note——-** The Vatican, B, in 
the former part of Matthew's’ Gospel, follows the Western ; in the 
latter chapters of Matthew, and in Mark, Luke, and John, it agrees 
with the Alexandrine. Proleg,’p. Ixxxi. or Enquiry, &c. p. 106.—— 
And he admits, that “ there is not at present, amy manuscript 
extant, which every where so faithfully expresses one and the same 
recension, as to have no readings from other recensions, intermixed ;” 
this he proves, by the example of some principal manuscripts ; 
“ forsometimes, Origen and D agree, and L disagrees; at othet 
times, D and L agree, in opposition to Origen.” Symbol. Crit. 
fom. i. p. cxxviii, or Enquiry, &c. p. 318. From texts, therefore, so 


intermixed, confused, and inextricably blended together, and we may . 


add, systematically corrupted, vpon bis hypothesis, what C2dipus, 
then, is competent, at the present day, to the paradoxical task of 
developing the truth !—Surely not Griestach, notwithstanding his 
atrogant pretensions, as a Sacred Critic. Proleg. p. Ixxxi, Symb. 
Crit. tom. i. p. cxx. or Enquiry, &c. p. 337. And he confesses, that 
“ip forming his edition of the Greek Testament, he rejected /un- 
dreds of readings in the Alexandrine or Palestine, and thousands in 
the Western; as either false or improbable ; and even not a few in 
both these kindred recensions conjointly. Symbol. Crit. tom. i: 
P- xviii, or Enquiry, &c. p. 334, The like instability and uncertainty 
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is found in the citations of Origen, his grand oracle ; who was, ig 
reality, the prime corruptor of the purity of the primitive text, by 
introducing interpolations from <Apocryphal Gospels, and Hereticgl 
Comments ; as fully proved by Nolan, Enquiry, &c. Pp. 439 
434, &c. 

IV. This leads us tothe fourth head, Griesbach's Canons of Criti. 
cism, for correcting the received text. 

These, including all their divisions and subdivisions, are reducible 
to the two following : 

I. To weigh carefully the external evidence, in judging between 
different readings, which isthe Jest, from critical comparison of the 
text, and context, the design of the author, the peculiarities of his 
style, historical consistency, and other circumstances conformable, 
or repugnant thereto, &c. Proleg. p. lix—lxiv. 

2. To compare the whole of the external evidence, subsisting in the 
respective testimonies of Manuscripts, Versions, and Fathers ; and 
to adopt those readings which are supported by the greatest weight of 
evidence. Proleg. p. Ixiv—Ixxii; !xxix. xxx. Symbol, Crit. tom. ii, 
p. 624, or Enquiry, &c p. 315—317, 

These Canons are chiefly borrowed from Weilstein, and altered for 
the worse ; as shewn before in a single instance. Weistvin's masterly 
Dissertations, hig Animadversiones et Cautiones ad examen variarum 
lectionum N. T. necessarie, and the following, De interpretatione 
Novi Testamenti, Vol, Il. Pp. 851—884, are well worthy of the 
attention of every Sacred Critic, 

How egregiously Griesbach has failed in the application of his 


boasted Canons to the three disputed texts, shall be shown, Goo 
willing, in the next Letter. 


INSPECTOR. 
March 1, 1816. 


(To be continued) 


Ee 


SABELLIAN, or UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
Letrer IX. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, 


Tus preparatory view of Griesbach's specious but fanciful scheme, 
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for correcting the received text of the Greek Testament, in my last 
Letter, now leads us to the consideration of the three disputed texts, 
] shall begin with 1 Tim. iii. 16. on account of its remarkable 
sfinity to the sublime Introduction of John’s Gospel, verses 1—14; 
detailing the process of the ‘* great mystery of Godliness,” or of 
true religion, from the ‘‘ incarnation of Gop” Tue Oracte, to 
his “ascension” into heaven ; thus revealed in the glorious Gosrgt, 
or “ glad tidings of great joy,” both to the Jewish and Gentile world, 
Luke ii. 10. 

Griesbach, in his copious note on the text under consideration, 
thus justifies his preference of the various readings, ‘os and ‘o, to the 
received ©cps ; and his reasons for ejecting the last from the text, 
and substituting the first in its room. 

“In order that we might be consistent with ourselves, we have 
admitted into the. text, the reading “os, instead of Or0¢; saving, 
however, the judgment of every reader competent to judge. For, 
the Critical. Laws which we proposed in the prolegomena prefixed 
tothe first volume [of the N.T.] required this; laws which the 
most learned Critics jointly approved, by their assent; and to the 
standard of which, we studied to conform the whole text of the New 
Testament. Accordingly, this reading“s, is supported by the mast 
ancient witnesses of ali classes [ Manuscripts, Versions, and Fathers) 
and it is recommended also, ‘by its internal indications of truth. On 
the contrary, the Vulgate ©zo, was neither the primitive reading 
of the Alexandrine, nor of the Western recension; and further, 
it cannot be defended by arguments drawn from the nature [or 
goodness) of the reading itself; but is supported only by a number of 
manuscripts of a later date, belonging chiefly to the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ; and by the dubious credit of the more modern 
Greek Fathers ; aod could not be found in any monument of anti- 
quity, prior to the close of tie fourth century.” 

Every part of this summary is objectionable : the saving clause, 
of which we shall avail ourselves, excepted. His critical laws are 
hot approved throughout, by the most learned critics; witneasthe — 
instance adduced in the last letter, And he bas not closely adbered 
fen to his own laws, by whose evidence, we hope to shew, that 
he stands convicted. Contrary to order, be begins with the erternal 
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evidence, prescribed by his second general Canon, in preference to th 
internal evidence prescribed by his first, and surely most importans, 
canon, to which he pays little or no attention; and upon a carefgl 
and critical examination of both internal and external evidence, ey 
will be found infinitely better supported than 6¢ 3 and should, there 
fore, be retained in the text. 

Following his order, let us proceed to examine the several branchs 
of the external evidence, comprized in his general argument (A) 
¢' With regard to the witnesses militating in support of the three 
readings respectively : 

I. Manuscripis. The Greek manuscripts ACFG, 17, 73, read 
os; D. has @, all the rest that we know of, and also of Matthei’s 
collection, 13; of Alter’s,8; and of Birch’s, 32; exhibit Guy 
In this passage, BEH, and some others, are mutilated. But, that 
the prime reading of the MSS. A and C, was not @c, (the abridge. 
ment of Gr) as some thought, but rather OF; and that, in the 
MS. D, the prime reading O, was changed by a much later corrector, 
into @£; we have largely shewn in the Symbol Crit. tom. i. p. 
viii—liv. ; and tom. ii. p. 56—-76, to which we refer the reader.” 
~ Here, the testimony of siz manuscripts is supposed to supersede 
the testimony of all the rest of Griesbach’s manuscripts, (except D, 
and the three mutilated BEH) together with a great majority of 
Matthei's, Ailter’s, and Birch's. And even of these six, the prime 
reading cf two, A, the Alexandrine, and C. the Ephrem rescriplus, 
is disputed, even by his own account. But when we carefully 
examine the evidence on both sides, every unbiassed and competent 
judge will be free to decide between the probabilities in favour of 
ws or of os, in these two most ancient and celebrated manuscripts. 

1, The Alexandrine manuscript, was brought into England, in the 
year 1628, by Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador at Constantinople, % 
a gift from Cyrillus Lucaris, the patriarch, to king Charles I. it 
was first inspected by the learned Librarian of the king's library, 
Junius, or ‘ Young,” who communicated the information of i 
arrival, to bis learned friends in England and Ireland, and on the 
continent, Archbishops Usher, Grotius, Hammond, &c. But 9 
was declared to be the prime reading, by those who first examined 
the manuscript, after its arrival ; and Junius or Young, retouched 
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he cross line in the ©, which was somewhat faded ; and afterwards 
Huish collated it for the London Polyglott, published in 1657 ; next 
Mil, who declared in 1707, that “at first sight, the little crossed 
line escaped his notice ; but that, oncloser inspection, he discovered 
some traces of it, especially at the left side, where it touched the 
circle ; and should have discovered more, were it not for the modern 
Mot (hodierna, quam diximus, litura) drawn over the line [by 
Yong)” Wetstein's Proleg. p. 8, 20. 

This testimony of Mill, is supported by Henry Wotton ; who, in 
his notes on the Episiles of Clemens Romanus, A. D. 1718, declares, 
p. 27, “In this manuscript (the Alexandrine) without doubt, was 
always read GC sPavewn, which will easily appear to any one 
who will inspect it more accurately, Although in that place (1 Tim. 
iii, 16) and in others not a few, the diligence of Young, not to Le 
approved, with a modern pen, drew a line across.” 

Berriman, who most critically, inspected it, declares, in his dis- 
ertation on 1 Tim. iii. 16, A.D.1741, ‘‘I several times examined 
this manuscript, and that, accurately ; and though I could never, with 
my naked eyes, discover any part of the ancient transverse line ; 
nor others, more quick-sighted than myself, yet, with the assistance 
of aglass, and having held the book in the sun's rays, I was able 
tosee a part of the old line, on the left hand of the new one, within , 
the circle. And two other friends, Messrs. Ridley and Gibson with 
me, saw the same, at that time. One of whom, was able to dis- 
cover traces of the old line, not only on the left hand, but even on 
the right.” And further, having submitted the point in debate, 
to two indifferent bystanders, Messrs, Hewit and Pilkington, he 
published his Dissertation, as the result of their investigation. p. 
155,156; Wetstein Proleg. p. 22 ; and Enquiry, &c. p. 285. 

To these testimonies of eight earlier, and surely more competent 
witnesses, during the fresher state of the manuscript ; which, after- 
wards, was injured’ by the idle curiosity of spectators, not only 
Newing, but handling the place, to trace the ducts of the lines, 
Griesbach has nothing to oppose, save the solitary testimony of a 
Prejadiced witness, MWetstein ; declaring, that he could not see the 
Transverse line in the circle, which formed the Theta. Wetstein 
viewed the manuscript twice ; the first time in 1719, when he was 
26 yearsold ; and again in 1747, when he was 54. Proleg. p. xx. xxi. 
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The veracity of Welstein however, was early impeached by Dy, 
Berriman ; who openly accused him of having admitted to a comme, 
friend, that he saw the transverse line of the e, which he afterwary 
disputed, Dissertation, p. 156. To this charge, MWeéstein thought 
proper to reply by explaining away his concession ; admittiny the 
fact indeed, but stating that he was deceived by the transverse ling 
of an BE, on the back of the page, which appeared through the trans. 

* parent vellum, But MWoide, the learned Editor of the Alexandrine 
manuscript, denies the accuracy of this account: he asserts, that the 
transverse line of the E, (which forms the first letter of the word, 
sv7sGuax, on the opposite page, or back of the leaf) is not pre 
ciselyat the back of the Theta, but a little below it. Not. Cod. Alexand, 
§. 67. We may therefore, acquiesce in [Voide'’s conclusion :—*' Wel 
stein, then unwillingly, confirms the truth (or existence) of this dia 
metral line, asserted by Mill ; nor can he easily elude the confession of 
what lesaw. Since therefore, it is impossible at present, to decide 
the fact ; we must trust to the testimony of those, whose authority is 
the sole ground that we can now follow; namely, of Young, Fell, 
Malton, Grate, Mill, Berriman, and others.” Pref. § vii. p. xxui. 
Notwithstanding this, Griesbach still persists in the defence of oc, a 
the genuine reading, of the Alexandrine manuscript ; without any 
evidence further: ‘* When we (himself) handled this book, we were 
greatly grieved, that the part of the leaf which contains the disputed 
reading aforesaid, isso much worn, that no mortal, at this day, could 
discern any thing certain concerning it.” Symbol. Crit. Tom. 1. p. it 
And yet, strange to relate, from this argumentum ad ignorantiam, he 
draws the following peremptory conclusion, in the very next sentence: 
** Nevertheless, J dare confidently pronounce, that their report is true, 
who have affirmed, that & wasthe prime reading in this manuscript."— 
namely, the single report of Wetstein, to whom he gives implicit 

credit ; a8 paramount to ‘‘ the numler, the integrity, and skill, of the 

_ original and independent counter witnesses, noticed before; thus acting 

in defiance of all the ‘ measures of protatility,” laid down by Locke, 
and other Logicians; for by these we are abundantly warranted (@ 
decide, that 6C, and wor Oc was the prime reading of the Alexandrine 
manuscript, 

2. The same decision will bold in regard of C, the Ephrem reserife 
tis ; and th’s, opon the clear evid-nce of Griesbach himself, for in his 
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reply to the cogent objections of Woide and Webber, that ‘‘ though the 

jittleline in the midst of the letter Theta, be not visible, now, in this 

manuscript ; it might have been in it formerly, and vanished after- 

wards.” Griesbach says ; ‘‘ That very slender line, might indeed have 

sanished totally, especially, in a manuscript so ancient, and a rescript 

wo; in like manner, as it has vanished in the very next word, 

sNEPOOH, (EPANEPQeH) and in other places also, mot a few. 

Silihowever, that same very slender line, in numberless places, is 

found ia excellent preservation ; as may easily be seen by any one who 

isnot purblind. By the same right therefore, that they contend that 

the little line might perhaps have vanished; J may be allowed to de- 

termine, that per/aps it never was there.” Symbol. Crit. Tom. 1. p. 

‘sil, This solemn trifling furnishes a curious specimen of Grieshach’s 

critical talents. He admits the evanescence, of the diametral line, 

in the succeeding Theia of the very next word, spavegwSn; which 

surely is strong presumptive proof of its evanescence in the foregoing 

Theta of Gos, likewise. Its disappearance in other places also, 

corroborates the presumption. The counter cases, in which it appears, 

or is visible, are utterly irrelevant: for the decays of manuscripts are 
often partial ; one leaf may be sound, and the next injured by time or 

accident, as we frequently observe. To this we may add, that the 
upper horizontal line, over the word OC, is still subsisting in the 
Ephrem ; which decides the abbreviation, and proves that the first 
letter cannot be Omicron, but must be Theta. Griesbach, indeed, con- 
tends most pertinaciously, that it must have been added by some cor- 
tector, because it is rather thicker or coarser, than is usual, in the 
elegant writing of that manuscript. But this objection is of litde 
weight ; it might have been re-touched by some unskilful hand, like the 
Alexandrine reading, already noticed. 

3. The testimony of that favourite manuscript, 17, ‘* which out 
fall doubt. reads é:,” Symbol, Crit. vol. 1, p. xxix. is overpowered 
by the concurrent testimony of eight kindred manuscripts, 6, 10, 23, 
$1,37, 39, 46, 47, (of which, 31, strongly resembles 17,) which all 
read Gn," as Griesbach himself allows. Symbol. Crit. vol. 11.p. 
134,150. He allows also, that 17, is mixed in its readings; that it 
frequently accords with the characteristics, of the Alerandrine, or 
father Palestine recension ; but some times with the other recensions, 
Specially the Western ; and even occasionally, with the Constantino- 
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politan; and that it agrees in this respect with 47 ; however 47, js uy 
so pure, and contains more foreign readings, intermixed with th 
Alexandrine or Palestine; which he reckons the Lest ; but we hay 
shown, in the preceding letter, to be the worst. Symbol. Crit. Tog, 
}. p. Xxvi, note. 

If then, we deduct these three manuscripts, A, C, and 17; thre 
remain only in favour of &; namely, A, F, and 73. But F, th 
Augean, aud A, the Boernerian, are very nearly allied to each other, 
by Griesbach’s own account, vol. 2. Pref. p. xxii. Consequently, 
upon his principles, they rate only as one exemplar of the Palestine 
recension; and with the Upsal, 73 of the Egyptian, leave only 
two independant authorities, (Inquiry &c. p.285,) to oppose tothe 


whole host of manuscripts,* supporting the received reading ‘ ®«:— 
slender vouchers indeed, for excluding it from the sacred text, bys i 
most unjustifiable innovation '—We are next told: &, 
II. ‘* Versions. The only versions that exhibit sos, are the Ara ‘i 
bicin the polyglott Bible ; and the Sc/avonic, both manuscript andprint- 
ed ; all the rest express, not s;, but the pronoun as, or ©: for the : 
Coptic, the Sahidic, and the Philoxenian Syriac in the margin, read i 
65, gut; but the Latin Vulzate, and the Italic, (Clermont, and Boer- M 
nerian, MSS,) 3, quod ; both the Syriac versions, (the Peshito and the 4 
Philoxenian) the Arabic of Erpenius, the A2thiopic, and the Armenian, , 
read one or the other of the pronouns, gui, or guod, But, that so 
many ancient versions should have been interpolated from the Latin; , 


or that this, should have been corrupted from some scholium of Cyril, 
or of any other Greek father ; no one, well acquainted with the history 
of the sacred text, and instructed in the genuine laws of the art of criti- 
cism, can suffer himself to be persuaded, at the present day.” 
However, of these several versions, the two oldest, and the pores! 
or least adulterated, were the primitive Italic, and the primitive 
Syriac, the parent of the Peshito (‘« simple or correct,”) the valgale 


— 









* Berriman specifies ninety-one manuscripts, in his dissertation, 
p- 190; and ina MSS, note, of a copy in Sion College, extends the 
‘number to ninety-five ; after the labours, of Alter, Birch, and Matthet, 
they probably amount to one hundred and fifiy. And if to these, ¥° 
add the evidence of the standard editions, (those codices critici omitteé 
by Grieshach) the whole will form a host indeed. 
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dill in use, among the different denomination of Syrian Christians, 

Nestorians, Jacobites, and Maronites.* 

The Malic Version derived its name from the Jtalian diocese in 
which it prevailed, as contradistinguished from the Roman: and, 

scordingly, the principal copies of it, have been preserved in that 
diocese, of which the metropolitan church was Milan. Such is 
the valuable Brescia manuscript, noticed in. my last letter, as one 
of its oldest and most correct exemplars. The primitive Jtalic 
Version was, probably, begun in the Apostolic age, and completed 
inthe course of the second century : and the Peshito, probably, was 
not later than the fourth. See Michaelis, Introd. N. T. with Marsh's 
Notes, Vol. II. and Nolan's Enquiry, &c. Preface, p. xvii. 

From its high antiquity, the Jtalic version must have been framed 
from the xowm exdecs, or primitive ‘‘ vulgate edition” of the sa- 
cred canon ; prior to any of the succeeding revisals by the younger 
Eusebius, Jerom, €%c, and in the last letter, it was shewn that the 
most correct recension or revisal of the primitive edition, was the 
Byzantine of Lucianus ; cf which, the most faithful exemplar, is 
Matthei's edition, compiled from the Moscow manuscripts of that 
class. But as a)l these exhibit the received reading ees ; we are 
warranted to conclude, that the primitive Jéa/ic version, followed 
thesame ; rather than the Clermont and Boernerian manuscripts, of 
the later Egyptian or Western recension. 

And this is strongly confirmed by the evidence of the Sclavonian 
or Russian Version, which was unquestionably made from the Byzan- 
linetext; and reads eso; here, by Griesbach's own confession, This 
version is highly commended by Michaelis and Marsh. It was made 
inthe ninth century, by two brothers, Methodius and Cyril, natives 
of TNessalonica, and Apostles of the Sclavonians. The Sclavonian 
version has few or no readings peculiar to itself, or what critics call 
“lectiones singulares,’’ which is no small proof of its excellence. 


* Michaelis introduces a fourth class of Greek Manuscripts, which 
he calls the Edessine; from which he supposes, the Peshito Version 
Wasmade, Introduct. Vol. Il. p. 176; but this conjecture is unsup- 
ported and unnecessary. He allows himself that the Peshifo has are- 
markable affinity to the Cambridge manuscript, which belongs to the 
Eeyptian or Western Class. Enquiry, &c. p. 106, 
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It generally agrees with the ancient manuscripts, where they diff 
from the printed vulgate Greek text; and corftains nearly threg. 
fourths of the readings adopted by Griesbach in his corrected text, 
As the translators were Greeks, the supposition that it Latinixed, 
or was altered from the Vulgate, is absolutely incredible. Michaelis 
Introd, Vol. II. p. 155, 635. 

Still, however, the primitive Italic version, maintained a surprising 
conformity with the Vulgate Syriac, or Peshitu, though the latter 
was made immediately from the Greek likewise. This coincidence 
between them, in many particular readings, is most frequent and 
remarkable in the Codex Alexandrinus, the Cantabrigiensis, and 
Laudianus 3, according to Michaelis, Introd. Vol. II. p. 25. But, 
in all probability, the Peshito was framed from the Byzantine or 
Lucian recension, which, according to Jerom, as we have seen, pre- 
vailed as far as Antioch in Syria, and probably still farther eastward: 
the same text likewise, from which the early Italic and the Sclavonian 
were derived; and, therefore, most probably, the first exemplars of 
the Peshi‘o, concurred in the reading e@eec. 

Upon the Peshito, asa basis, most of the other Oriental Versions 
were constructed ; still, with reference to the several Greek recen- 
sions, that prevailed in the different countries ia which they were 
made, the Palestine, the Egyptian or Western, &c. and by which, 
they were frequently corrected or miscorrected. The Arabic, Persie, 
&c. of this secondary class, therefore, are frequently of use, to 
detect corruptions that have crept into the primitive Syriac Version, 
as judiciously observed by Michaelis, Introd. Vol. II. P. 82. 105. 
Of this, we have a satisfactory proof in the present case: The 
Peshito renders the text in question, ‘ And certainly, great is this 
mystery of justice, who, or which, was manifested in the flesh,” &€. 
for the Syriac pronoun d (or delath) is ambiguously masculine of 
neuter (corresponding to ¢s or ©, gui or guod) according as the sense 
of the passage may require. But the Arabic Version, while it retains 
the pronoun, introduces also the received reading, combining both: 
** God who was manifested in the flesh ;" thus, detecting the cor 
ruption of the primitive Syriac text, while exhibiting an affinity 
thereto. 

It is not improbable, that the Peshito might have been altered, 10 
accord with the Latia Vulgate of Jerome, which renders, “EB 
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manifeste magnum est pietatis sacramentum, quod manifestatum est 
is carne.”. This, we may reasonably presume, from the similar fate 
of the primitive Armenian Version, made from the Syriac, by 
Microb, A.D. 410; and afterwards corrected from the Greek by 
bim, and Isaac, after the third general Council of Ephesus, A. D. 
431. This early’ Version, so carefully made, would have been an 
inestimable treasure, had it remained unadulterated, in its pristine 
gate; but, unhappily, in the thirteenth century, the Armenian 
Church submitted to the authority of the See of Rome; and Haitho, 
the reigning Prince, (who became a Franciscan friar, not long before 
his death) published a new edition of the Armenian Bible, corrected, 
a he considered, from the Latin Vulgate; which totally supplanted 
the old edition. Michaelis, Introd. Vol. II. p. 98—103. 

On the other side, the later Syriac Version, or Philorenian, the 
Coptic, used in lower Egypt, the Sahidic, in upper Egypt, and its 
neighbour, the Zthiopic, together with the Latin Vulgate, were 
all divided by the sections of Eusebius in the Gospels, and of Eu- 
ihalius in the Epistles, who completed the plan of Eusebius ; and of 
course, they were all accommodated to the Palestine recension. 
They cannot, therefore, be considered as independent witnésses, but 
tather as joint exemplars of that recension. As Nolan justly observes, 
p. $16, Hence, their combined testimony in support of the 
various readings, @s, or ?, cannot be put in competition with the 
foregoing testimonies of the two primitive Versions, and their 
secondaries, founded either upon the purer texts of the xom edocs, 
or of the Byzantine recension, youching the received reading cos. 

Ill. Fathers, Greek and Latin. Griesbach’s statement of their 
testimonies is imperfect and partial. I shall endeavour to complete 
the one, and to correct the other. 

1, In support of the received reading ses, Griesbach cites, or 
refers to, the venerable Jgnalius, in the Apostolic age, who suce 
ceeded Evodius, the first bishop of Antioch, about A. D. 70, and 
who says, ‘‘ There is one physician, both corporal and spiritual, born 
and unborn, Lecoming God in flesh, ( cagns yerepsvos Osos ) 
{abiding} in immortal and true life, both of Ajary and of Gon; 
first, passible ; and then, impassible,” And again,—* The old regi- 
men was destroyed, when Gop was manifested in human form, unto 


newness of eternal life,” (ee arSeuminws Pangepsve, as xeivormre adie wns) 
No. 215,‘Vol, 50, April, 1816. © ~° Ee 













































































































































394 Miscéllanies. 
Inquiry, Pp. 275, 276. Next, Justin Martyr, A.D. 140. cette 

sent THs Onacie (Acyer) that he mightappear to the world; wh, 
(3s) having been preached by the Apostles, was believed on by the 
Gentiles." Here Justin evidently alluded to John, i. 1—14 ; and tg 
1 Tim. iii. 16, conjointly as kindred texts, explanatory of each other, 
For, as “‘ rue Onactz was Gop” inthe former; so, he inferred, 
that it was Gop tus Oracte, ‘‘ who appeared to the world” in the 
latter. 

This passage is cited by Griesbach, indirectly, we presume, in 
favour of the reading && ; but it is evidently irrelevant, for the ante. 
cedent, Acyes, is actually expressed, not understood, as in the text in 
question. 

‘Hippolytus, a learned Bishop and Martyr, the disciple of Irenaeus, 
who flourished about A. D. 220, thus declares, ‘‘ Gop was manifested 
Bodily,” (esos €» capats sParewdn,) thus, for the phrase » cagu, 
of the Apostle, substituting the synonymous phrase w cwpzt. 
Inquiry, p. 289. 

Athanasius, the illustrious Bishop of Alexandria, about A. D. 326, 
extenuating the guilt of those who denied the proper divinity of 
Christ; thus pleads the greatness of the mystery, in order to 
induce them to repent, from a sense of their weakness: ‘ For they 
have the Apostle (Paul) offering them pardon, and as it were, 
stretching forth his hand unto them, when he declares, ‘* And con 
fessedly, great is the mystery of Godliness; Gon was manifested 
the flesh,” &c. In this express quotation, he beautifully alludes 
our Lord's gracious and miraculous cure of Peter's mother-in-lav, 
when “he raised her, stretching forth his human hand,” (rev 
arSeomimy axtiiwy xeige,) as Athanasius more critically expresses 
Inquiry, p. 218, 519. 

Gregory Nyssene, about A. D. 371, thus also combines the two 
kindred passages of Paul and John, treading in the steps of Justin 
Martyr. ‘ All they who ‘ preach tHe Onacte,’ in this manne, 
indicate ‘ the wonder of the mystery .’ that ‘ Gop was mani ifested is 
the flesh,’ that ‘ tux Oracre Lecame flesh. ** Inquiry, p. 280. | 

‘ Chrysostom, the celebrated Bishop of Constantinople, about A. D. 
398, thus cites, and explains the text: ‘* And, confessedly, 
great is the mystery of Godliness: Gop was manifested in the fish 
was justified in the spirit,” &c.—that is, the (divine) economy Ww 
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conceived the mystery, for our sakes,———leads us away to another 

matter, saying, ‘ Gop, that is, the maker of the world (‘o Anusegyos) 

was manifested in the flesh.’ Inquiry, p.289. Here Chrysostom, 

jastead of the Scriptural term aoyss, introduces the synenymous 

heathen term, Anyiegyos ; concurring in fact, though not in expres- 
"gion, with Justin Martyr, and Gregory Nyssene. 

These testimonies of early fathers ‘‘ prior to the close of the 
fourth century,” appear decisive in favour of the received reading 
Gs. And yet strange to tell, they have no weight with Griesbach ; 
he confesses, indeed, that Chrysostom “ certainly read gees; with 
Theodoret, Damuscenus C&cumenius, and Theophylact,” but that 
“from the expressions used by the preceding fathers, Jgnatius, 
Justin Martyr, Hippolitus,” &c. “ we can by no means collect, that 
they read eso!" (neutiguam* colligere licet patres hosce legisse 0s) 
Such blindness of prejudice is surprizing ! 

Afier this, we need not wonder that he cavils at the following pas- 
tages of Cyra/, Bishop of Alexandria, about A. D. 412. 

After reciting the text, “ Gop was manifested in the flesh,” &c., 
like his predecessors, Cyril proceeds to comment thereon thus; 
“ Who is he that was manifested in the flesh? It is plain, indeed, 
that it was absolately, and by al] means, Tue Oxacre, from Gop 
raz Fatuer, (wavtn Te xx» wasTws, “e tx Gre Tlareos Acyes,) for s0, 
great will be the mystery of Godliness, And he was seen by Angels, 
ascending into the heavens; he was preached among the Gentiles, by 
the holy Apostles; Ae was also believed on in the world. We by no 
Means say that he was among us, man simply, but Gop in flesh, 
wwe ‘amrwc, arra 2ocey cages, And he was taken up in glory, 
that he might hear rue Gop anp Faruer saying, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” (Ps: ex. 1.) 

This fine passage is also.cited, verbatim, from Cyri/, by Euthymius 
Zigabenus ; both, reading ero; in the text disputed; which, indeed, 
absolutely required by the whole tenor of the comment, How 


—— 
- 





* Instead of this peremptory expression neutiquam ; Griesbach in 
his first edition of 1777, employed the more guarded expression, non 
satis tuto, A plain proof, that his Unitarian bias was established in 
the second edition of 1806. 
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‘was it possible then, for Griesbach to resist, both this primary and 
secondary evidence for 6a, and to contend, as he does, that exe js 
a corrupt reading of Cyril's text, instead of ‘es ; both in his Symbdle 
Critice, p. xliii. and in his note!—Such obstinate resistance to the. 
clearest light of testimony, is truly deplorable. See this faller 
enunciation of the passage, in the Original, Matthai Prefat. ad 
Fpist. Cathol. p. xlviii. N. T. Vol. VIII. of which only an abstract js 
given. Inquiry, p. 290. 

The following profound exposition of the mystery of Godliness, is 
farnisbed also by Cyri/: “ If rue Oracre being Gop, was saidto 
become man; and ty no means ceasing to be God, was always 
renuining in his former stale; then, indeed, great, ‘ and confessedly 
great, is the mystery of Godlness:’ but if rue Canis is conceived 
to be a common man, and, as such, united with Gon, only by a 
equality of rank, or of authority, (for sach things have been imagined 
by some uninformed persons,) how could he have been manifested in 
the Posh ? For is it not evident, that every man is in the flesh?” 
Inquiry, p. 522. To the drift of this argument, Griesbach is blind 
likewise ; and opposes thereto, a great deal of idle and perplexed 
declamation. Symbol, Crit. p. xlviii—liv. Cyril's object evidently 
was, in both passages, to prove that Christ was God, not in the infe- 
rior sense of the word, as if merely invested with equal rank and 
power with God; but that he always possessed a divine nature ot 
essence, which he still retained, when he became man. And it was 
this mystical union of the divine and human nature, which constituted 
“* the great mystery of Godliness,” or of true religion, which be 
opposed to the reveries of the heretic, Nestorius, and his followers. 
And the ¢wo nafures are expressly noticed in the admirable comment 
of Theodoret, that learned Ecclesiastical Historian, about A. D. 423, 
upon the first of Timothy. “ Gop was manifested in the flesh. 
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* The following parenthetical remark of Griesbach, in bis Symbola 
Critice, 1785, p. xlix. proves, that he was at that time, a decided 
Unitarian. Si Stes legit Cyrillus, addere debebat :—qui impropre 
tantum et xataxensixes, 2 Paulo Src, nominatur. ‘ Supposing that 
Cyril read Sve, he ought to have added: “* Who, by Paul, is named 
Saes, improperly and by an aluse of the term.” 
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For being Goo and tue Son or Gop, and having his nature invisible, 
when he assumed the form of man, he became conspicuous to ail, 
(We awact, svaSewmncas, eyvero. ) | Moreover, [the Aposile] 
plainly taught us the two natures 5 (ca Pus Oe ‘mas Tas doo Puciss rdi~ 
ladw) for he said, thatthe divine nature was manifested in flesh,” 
(uw cages yap Tm Jescer, in, PavegwInvas Qvow.) Tom. iii. p. 478. Ed, 
Par. 1642, or Inquiry, &c. p. 290. 

Kuthalius, Bishop of Sulca, in Egypt, about A. D. 458, and 
Damascenus, about A.D. 730, both cite the passage, according to 
the received text; eres ePavtgwIn, &c. and so do, Photius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, about A. D. 858, and Oecumenius about A. D. 
950. See Inquiry, &c. p. 290, and Wetstein. 

Theophyiact also, about 1070, in his valuable Commentary, on the 
First of Timothy, p. 769, Ed. Lond. 1636, thus explains the received 
reading. ‘‘ God was manifested’ —how ?— in the flesh ;” for in his 
deity, he was invisible, (cn yag Seormrs aogares.) In perfect unison, 
we see, with Cyril and Theodoret. Inquiry, &c. p. 291. 

2. In support of the various reading °¢, Griesbach refers to Cyril 
Alerand. Jerome, A.D. 392 ; Theodore Mopsuesta, A. D. 394 ; 
Epiphanius Junior, A.D. 510; Gelasius Cyxicenus, and Macarius 
of Jerusalem. 

But Cyri/, we have shewn, must have read @s, for his argument 
required it ; and wherever ‘oc is found, weare warranted to consider it 
4% & spurious reading, from the testimony of Huthymius Zygalenus. 
Jerome was, unquestionably, an advocate for 3, in his Latin Vulgate ; 
but in the imperfect citation of Griesbach, from his Commentary on 
Isaiah, Qui manifestatus est in arne—If the antecedent, Christ, was 
there expressed, the case is irrelevant, like the foregoing, of Justin 
Martyr, The imperfect citationsof Wetstein, also, from Mopsuesta, 
thew that he read either Deus or Christus, and not gui. And the 
temaining testimonies of those obscure fathers, Epiphanius Junior, 
Gelasius Cyxicenus, and Macarius, we may be assured were of liitle 
value; otherwise, they would have been cited by /éetstein, or by 
Griesbach himself. The reading, therefore, we may reckon, is 
Unsupported by the Fathers. 

3. The various reading, *», is unquestionably supported by all the 
Latin Fathers, Hilary, Augustine, Fulgentius, &c, who followed the 
Latin Vulgate. | 
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To the three classes of witnesses adduced by Grieslach, we wil! 
add a fourth, unastly rejected by him, though intimately connected 
with the first; namely, the standard printed editions of Ximeney, 
Erasmus, Stephens, and Beza, which may be considered as Codicer | 
critici, or selections of the most approved readings, from several of 
the oldest and Lest manuscripts, now lost. And these all, with one 
consent, read ros. 

Let us now sam up the amount of the evidence resulting from the 
several articles, in support of the respective readings. 1. ss, is 
sup orted by all the standard editions. 2. by the whole numerous 
class.of manuscripts belonging to the Byzantixe recension ; the purest, 
and least adulterated, and most probably, by the most ancient ; A, the 
Alexandrine, of the Palestine recension in the Epistles ; and C. the 
Ephrem rescriptus, of the same. 3. By several of the early Greek 
fathers, prior to the close of the fourth century ; and by others, 
down to the eleventh. 4. By the Arabic and Sclavonian Versions ; and 
most probably, by the primitive Ztalic, and primitive Syriac Versions ; 
on account of the affinity of the former, to the Byzantine recension ; 
and of the latter to the dralic version. 

2."Os, is supported, 1.enly by the four manuscripts, F, G, 17, 73) 
whose testimony is reducible to two; as we haveseen. 2. It is not 
indisputably supported, by any of the Greek and Latin Fathers; not 
3. unequivocally, by any of the ancient versions. 

3. “O is supported, 1. by the single manuscript, D. the Cambridge 
or Clermont, of the Evyptian or Westernrecension. 2. by the Latin 
Valgate, and the O;iental Versions, connected therewith, as following 
the same recension. 3. by the Latin Fathers, for the same cause. 

Of these three readings, therefore, esos is infinitely the best sup- 
ported, by all the branches of the external evidence; and “s, the 
worst. Consequently Griestach has violated his own rules, in pte 
yerring “«, even to “s, and much more to ero. 

But we were told, that”,, is“ recommended, by its intrinsic good 
ness, and eur, unsupported, by the same.” Let us therefore proceed 
to this most important Branch of the investigation, nanvely, the tater 
nalevidence, 

B) “If we wish to examine the intrinsic goodness of ther 
three readings, we shall find, 1. that from each, a good sense may 
be extracted, nay, the same, 2. The reading, “os is more difficult and 
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unusual, than the rest; 3, From the reading °s, may most easily 
beexplained the rise of the rest.” 

Sach i is the scanty detail of the internal evidence, furnished by this 
Critic 5 ; soelaborate respecting the external / 

Jathe first assertion, (for which he offers not a shadow of proof) 

he palpably contradicts himself, for if 2$ be recommended, and ®©10¢ 
unsupported by their intrinsic goodness ; how can they possibly fur- 
nish a good, nay, the same sense / 

To supply the total Jack of argument under this head, Dr. Carpen- 
ter steps forward to contribute his mite ; emerging, after so long an 
eclipse, during the last letter, like a satellite, from behind his pri- 
maty planet.--Ecce iterum Crispinus. 

“Upon Griesbach’s reading (¢s) the passage may be thus inter- 
preted : 

“Confessedly, great is the mystery of the Gospel dispensation, 
(ms wosGevas) (the admission of Gentiles into its glorious privileges) 
He who was manifested in flesh, (that is, perhaps, was evidently a 
real man; and not, as the Gnostics taught. a man in appearance 
oaly,) was declared to be the Christ by the attestation of the spirit, 
in his resurrection from the dead ; was seen by his Apostles (ayysrors) 
was preached among the Gentiles, was believed on, in the world at 
large ; was gloriously received (andAn@Sn wv defn) by multitudes in 
every region where the sound of the Gospel was heard,” 

“If0 be the true reading, (and its claims are somewhat pre- 
ferable to 9s0s) the passage may be thus interpreted : 

Confessedly important is the gracious dispensation of the gospel, 
the doctrine according to godliness; (1 Tim. vi. 3) which was 
revenled (:Pavegwon) to us, by a@ man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief, (i caexs) ; which was shewn to le of divine origin ly 
the attestation of the spirit (simawSn a euvper:) which was viewed 
with astonishment and delight (wo9n) by those who were authorized to 
communicate it to others (ayy:do%) which was preached among the 
Gentiles, &c. as before. 

“If Sicshad been the. true reading, it appears clear to my mind, 
that the Apostle, by saying, ‘ God was manifested, (in), or‘ by man," 
a agus) could have meani no more than the Apostle John, when 
he said, the only son who is in the bosom of the Father hath declared 
Hin ; (John. j. 18) or than our Lord himself, when he said, ‘ he 
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that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ (Sohn xiv. 9) Gon, by th 
man Christ Jesus, manifested his gracious purposes to men ; and tho 
He was indeed, manifested in flesh.’ 

“‘ The remainder of the passage would, however, have beeo very 
harsh upon this reading ; and the common interpretation of the 
common reading, only serves to increase its difficulty, and seems to 
me full of absolute inconsistencies. According to this interpretation, 
‘He who is at all times present in every part of the Universe, (\ 
Kings, viii. 27, &c.) was circumscribed by a human body. ‘ He why 
atons hath immortality’ was raised from the dead by the spirit; 
‘He who dwelleth in light inaccessible, whom wo one hath seen, 
or can see,’ [1 Tim. vi. 16) was seen by men, (@9n ayysroc) ; ‘He 
who is the sessed Gop,’ (1 Tim. vi. 16) and consequently, ever, 
and infinitely happy, was received up into glory. The doctrine of 
Incarnation (that an infinite eternal, and unchangeable Brine, 
entered into a human frame, and by his union with it, became troly 
man, susceptible of all the sufferings and wants of bumanity,) isin 
itself considered, so confounding to the imagination, and throws 
such a weight upon the evidences of Christianity, tbat every one who 
holds it up as Christian doctrine, owes it to his religion to satisfy bim- 
self decisively, that it is really revealed in the Scriptures.” Unilan- 
anism the doctrine of the Gospel. p. 153, 154. 

Such is this notable parody of a very important passage ; which | 
have given at full length, to render it full justice. 

Dr. Carpenter's licentious and extravagant expositions of the 
several words and phrases, worPuas, ParngwIn e oaexs, wn aries, 
anrn@In ev én, varying. with the various readings, ©, &¢ 
sufficiently confute themselves, by the bare exposure, and are below 
criticism. Steady, however, to his tenet of “ rejecting mysteries i0 
religion,” he annihilates ‘‘ the mystery of godliness,” which totally 
evaporates in the smoke of his comment ; for, what mystery is thett, 
if a common man was manifested in flesh? How could he be matt 
fested otherwise, while he is in the body? As shrewdly remarked by 
Cyril of Alexandria. And how revolting is the gross and ‘aah 
Sabellianism, of confounding Gop tus Fatuer, with Gop TH 
Oracte ; and so, denying of the former, what is true of the latter 
Had Dr. Carpenter * searched the Scriptures,” with humility 4 
reverence ; had he studied the primitive Fathers ; had he even read 





it 
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with the slightest attention, and without prejudice, the extracts from 
their writings, furnished by Wetstein and Griesbach, in their notes on 
the passage ; he might have “* satisfied himself decisively, that the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is really revealed in the Scriptures,” 

Let us now proceed to examine the passage itself, taking into 


consideration that excellent Canon of Criticism, the first ; which 


Griestach laid down in his prolegomena, but utterly neglected in bis 
notes. 

The whole paragraph may thus be more closely rendered and 
explained. 

1 Ti. iii. 14—16; iv. l—11. 

“These [pastoral instructions] I write unto thee, hoping te come 
unto thee shortly. But, (I write further, concerning the several 
mysteries of the Gospel, the Jncarnation, the grand Apostacy, &c.] 
in order that, if I delay, thou mayest know, how to behave thyself, 
(as) a pillar and bulwark of. the truth, in the house of Gop; which is 
the church [or congregation] of the rivinc Gop.” 

“ And, confessedly, great is the mystery of Gedliness, [or of the 
true religion, the truth:] Gop [rue Ornacteg } was manifested in the 
flesh, was justified in [or by] tHe Spirit, was seen Ly Angels, was 
preached among the Gentiles, [by his Apostles,] was believed on in 
the world [at large, composed of Jews and Gentiles,] was taken up 
[into heaven] in glory.” 

“ Moreover, THe Spirit saith expressly, that in the /aiter seasons 
(of the church,] Some shall apostatize from the [true] Faith; 
attending to seducing spirits, and doctrines of demons [or demon-wor- 
ship,] through the hypocrisy of liars, (or false teachers} having their 


‘Proper conscience cauterized; [or hardened, so as to become insensible 


of their guilt,] forbidding to marry, &c. &c. 

These pastoral instructions were contained in the foregoing part of 
the Epistle; and in the following, the Apostle proceeds to inform bis 
beloved pupil, of the great, leading mysteries of the Gospel, the 

ion, the Grand Apostacy, &c. in order to qualify him, espe- 
cially in St. Paul's absence, ‘‘ to command and teach,’ the precepts 
and doctrines of the Gospel, chap. iv, 11; that he might know how 
to promote, and how to defend the Faith, against Infidels and Scoffers, 
such as abounded at Ephesus, where Timothy theo resided, chap. i. 
I, 
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In the authorized translation, “ the Church of God” is reckones 
* the pillar and ground of the faith.” But there is an apparent incg,. 
gruily in this; for how can the Church, which is supporied, be she 
pillar which supports it? And, surely, svdes, without the article, ig _ 
rather a pillar, or one of the pillars ; for there may be many. The 
term, therefore, may more properly be applied to Timothy himwelf, 
as an able supporter of the truth, or true religion, in the house of 
God, or congregation of the living God. , Here, the imagery iy 
critically correct, as a pi//ar supports the house, so Timothy was 
bound to support the congregation. And it is conformable to the 
usage of the Apostle, who compares the heads of the Mother Church 
at Jerusalem, Peter, James, the Lord’s brother, and John, to 
* pillars ;” Galat.ii. 9; and to the usage of our Lord himself, who 
promises to his victorious champion, ‘‘ I will make him a pillar, inthe 
temple of my God,” Rev. iii. 12. This instance, surely, is decisive; 
And the following beautiful apostrophe of Gregory Nazianzen, accords 
therewith: ‘‘O man of God, faithful servant and steward of the 
mysteries of God, thou man of spiritual desires, I call. thee a pillar 
and bulwark of the truth?’ See the Original, /Wetstein's note. The 
expression, is plainly elliptical, ‘ws, being understood, ‘‘ as a pillars’ 
for so, many absolute expressions are to be taken comparatively. The 
comparison is expressed by Peter, tepresenting the faithful, “ a 
living stones, exected into a spiritual house,” (‘ws aor fame 
emedousieds, cixds omvperines) 1 Pet. ii. 5, upon ‘* the twelve founda 
tion-stones (Seusrsxs) inseribed with the pames of the twelve Apostles 
of the lamb.’ Rev. xxi. 14. Aad jJaid upon ‘‘ the living stone, o 
“ vock,” Cunist, vpon which, his Church wastobe built,” Matt. 
ati. 18; 1 Pet. ii.4. Here, Sayer, corresponds to game, Js 
the text; which renders the imagery.of the Apostle critically correct 
and beautiful thronghout, in the case of Timothy. 

This interpretation of ibe passage is given by that eminent crili¢, 
Gataker, see Puole’s Synopsis; and it was adopted by those great 
scholars and divines, rasmus, Chillingworth, and Lightfoot ; and is 


still farther recommended by its superior simplicity and excellence. 

**, The great mystery of Godliness,’ 
truth,” as opposed to ** the myslery of iniquity, yngodliness, or folse 
religion, 2 Thess. ii. 7, (which was beginning to operate, even im ibe 
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of irue religion, or of “« the 
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Apostolic age,) signifies the mystical union of the Divine and Human 

sature in TUR Onacre, at his incarnation, as noticed already. And 
theamazing process of his “‘ talernacling among us, fall of grace 
wd truth,” John i. 14, is mext recorded, in succession: ‘ He was 
justified by rug Serrit, at his baptism, when the voice from heaven 
declared, “‘ this is M¥ BELOVED Son, in whom I am well pleased ;" 
sodagain, at his transfiguration, with this addition, ‘‘ Hear ye him,” 
as “the Prophet like Moses,’ but greater than Moses, the Divine 
Legislator of mankind, under every dispensation. ‘‘ He was seen by 
Angels,” when a multitude of the heavenly host, at his Nativity 
“the Sons of God, shouted for joy,” ‘‘Guory to Gop in the 
highest (heavens ;) and on earth, PEACE; GOOD-wiLL towards men !” 
Again, at his templation by the Devil, that “ false Angel of light ;” 
when “ true Angels ministred to him.” Again, at his bitter agony, 
in the garden of Gethsemane, when “‘ there appeared to him an 
Angel from heaven, strengthening him.” Again, at his resurrection, 
when ‘wo Angels appeared at his tomb, to the Galilean women, who 
woght his body there. And Jastly, at his Ascenston, when the same 
two Angels, probably, assured his gazing disciples, that as they had 
wen him “ taken up in glory,” so they should likewise see him 
“descending in glory,” atthe regeneration, or restitution of all things, 
“rae Prince ov Peacr,” The following sublime invocation to 
Christ, on his 4scension, we owe to Damascenus, A. D. 730, quoted 
by Weistein, im his learned note; overlooked, alas! by Griesbach. 
“O King of Angels, thou wast taken up in glory! When the 
Angelic powers saw thee taken up, they shouted, Open the gates for 
our King !''————-Thus beautifully alluding to the triumphant bymn 
fecorded inthe 24th Psalm, on the approach of the Messtan to the 
*piriual temple, iti heaven : ‘* Lift wp your heads, O ye gates, and be 
ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come 
in!" Who is the King of ‘Glory?. Eventhe Lord of Hosts, he is 
the King of Glory !" 

Since therefore, the received reading 60, possesses al! the indica- 
tions of intrinsic Zoodness, in its. conformity to the text, the contex’, 
the design of th@ autbor, and the cirepmstances of the Evangelical 
History, throughout, we are abundantly warranted, by the.first Canon 
¥ Criticism; to retain it-as the true, prime, original reading of -the 
text, 
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2. Let us next proceed to examine the pretensions of ¢¢. Grieshach 
himself confesses, that ‘‘ this various reading is more difficult, and 
unusual than the rest.” He might justly have added, more ungran. 
matical and alsurd. 

To hide its defects, he is forced to alter the punctuation of the 
passage, greatly for the worse ; to rend the last clause of the 15th 
verse from its natural connexion with the preceding part; and to 
attach it, awkwardly and abruptly, to the 16th verse, thus, 

fwrcg xa eemwue TS arndtias KOs SOLOAOYRevws peyR ech TO TH 
svoaBeixs peusngsor® fog Parcwdr wong, x. T. A, 
According to this scheme, the grammatical antecedent to OS, is putes 
which is taken in opposition to te tas evoeBeas wvorneior, as if 
‘ the mystery of godliness,’ was ‘ a pillar of the truth,’ which (pillar) 
was manifested in the flesh, &c. but waving the glaring incongruity of 
the imagery, whether we refer, “s, ‘which’ to the pillar, or to the 
mystery, (and there is no other visible antecedent) the construction 
of the whole sentence is awkward and ungrammatical. The unlucky 
particle, xas, before ‘ousdoyeysws, breaks the connexion, and evidently 
begins anew sentence. And if so, pusngw, in the neuter gender, 
must be the antecedent to ‘cs, the masculine pronoun ; in direct 
violation of Grammar. Nor is Dr. C.a whit more successfol, in bis 
attempt to reconcile it to grammar, by rendering o¢, he who, and 
referring it to Christ, as the antecedent, understood. For what right 
has he to assume any antecedent, that is not expressed in the foregoing 
part of the sentence, or even of the whole paragraph? Such an 
unjustifiable license is not to be borne, or allowed. And further, even 
upon his own principles, there is no mystery in the case, as we have 
seen ; since Christ is supposed by him, to be a mere man, the son of 
Joseph and Mary. Of the Doctor, indeed, we may well say, 
Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charyldim! 5, therefore, cannot 
possibly stand a moment in competition with eto. 

3. Nor is the last various reading, ¢, a whit more successful. 
It certainly does offend against grammar, like its partner ; becaale 
it agrees in gender, with porrpior; but surely, it rather savours 0 
absurdity, to say, that a mystery, was ‘‘ taken up, (to heaven) it 
glory!" Nor is the apology offered by its advocates, admissible ; thet 
the word mystery, istaken sylleptically, or in a personal sense, in- 
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coding Christ incarnate, with some of the Fathers: Thus Clemens 
Mlesandrinus says, posngwr pt ‘nuwr sidoy os ayythos, TOP YeSTor, 
“The angels saw a mystery with us, namely, the Christ.” Grieshach's 
note, But this isa catachresis, or ‘* abuse of the term” mystery ; 
anditis not warranted by the following text addaced as parallel : 
“Gop willed to make known to his Sainis, what is the riches (‘ 
srwrex) of the glory of this mystery, among the Gentiles ; which (°s) 
isCarist, the Aope of glory; whom (‘ov) we preach among you.” 
Col. i. 27,28. Here the antecedent to “S$, “ which,” is not “ this 
mystery,” but ‘* the riches of the glory,” or ‘ the hope of the glory :’ 
meaning, that Curisr is the rich display of the glory, the hope of 
eternal glory, unfolded in the mystery of the calling of the Gentiles ;’ 
“which mystery, was hid from the ages and generations (past), but 
was now manifested to his saints.” Col. i. 26. 

From this critical survey of the internal evidence, it indisputably 
follows, that @:o¢ is the Lest reading, and o¢, the worst of the three. 
And consequently, combining the external evidence which concurs 
in the same verdict, that Griesbach's ejection of %:0;, aud substitution of 
«, was utterly unjustifiable, and we fear, in wilfal opposition to his 
own Canons of Criticism! 

3. There still remains the last, and least material branch of his 
argument, to determine which of the three readings was most 
likely to give birth to the rest, and he decides in favour of oC, upon 
the following grounds : ‘ The reading oc, [if genuine,] easily passed 
into Oc, [by the fraud of the transcribers]; since the transcribers 
were not ignorant that this passage was common/y understood of Gop 
THE WORD, (Qew Aeyw) ; or it might have passed into 0, to agree 
With the word yvrnew.” ‘On the other hand, if ©c was the 
genuine reading, which seemed sufficiently plain and was very 
conformable to the general persuasion of Christians, scarcely any one 
would have forged oc.” But oc might have arisen from accident, or 
the carelessness of transcribers, from Oc.” 

“ If ‘0 is supposed to be the primitive reading, it is hard to explain 
how Oc could have sprung out of it.” ‘If then the variety of 
teadings arose from accident or negligence of transcribers, OC is the 
most likely, but if the text was designedly corrupted, then ac, is most 
to be suspected.” 

Of the two sources of various readings here assigned by Griesbach, 
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we are persuaded that accident or carelessness, was infinitely mor 
probable, and prevalent, than fraud, or corruption, especially, in the 
ease of omissions, like this. 

Assuming therefore, what is abundantly proved, that the primitin 
and genuine reading was ©C ; either accident or decay, might easily 
have effaced or worn out the traces of the two horizontal lines; g 
shewn already, in the cases of the Alexandrine, and Ephrem man. 
scripts. This would naturally have produced oc. And the sam 
causes, might have obliterated the second letter C, or ancient sigma, 
and left only the first 0, remaining. And this will, I trust, be found 
2 more simple and satisfactory solution of the two various readings; 


OC, originating from Oc ; and 0, descending from oc. 
INSPECTOR. 
March 28th, 1816. 


rn 


ANECDOTES OF METHODISM, 
Anp NOTT’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 


From a thorongh conviction that many of my Reverend Brethren, 
owing to a high sense of candour, arising from their liberal education, 
are not so well aware of the low artifices and detestable sophistries of 
the propagators of Methodism, as, not, occasionally to be imposed 
upon by them, I have frequently thought it would not be amiss, if 
some of your Correspondents, resident in various parts of te 
Kingdom, would, now and then, communicate for the above, and 
oiler reasons, such instances of them as might happen to fall undet 
their cogoizance and observation. Such communications might not 
unaptly be termed ‘* Anecdotes of Methodism ;"’ and would, I am 
folly persuaded, cause many, both of the Clergy and Laity, more 
nstrowly to scrutinize the principles and practices of the persons 
alluded to; and be productive of at least one advantage, which | 
have already mentioned, viz. to put upon their guard against the vile 
arts and ruinous tendency of Methodism, those candid people, who, 
exercising a charity somewhat deficient in pradence, have bitherto 
viewed the professors of Methodism, and their scandalous proceed 
ings, with a too partial and favourable eye. , 
in conformity with the idea 1 have just laid down, respecting 
communications of the same nature asthe present, I will, with your 
permission, lay-before your readersas flagrant an instance of Sectariaa 
uncharitablevess, vulgarity, and falsehood, as is, in my opinie?, 
tarcly to be paralleled. 
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When the learned and accomplished Dr. Nott delivered before the 
hiversity of Oxford, his justly celebrated Lectures, entitled 
Religious Enthusiasm Considered,” some few of the Wesleyan 
Methodists resident in that town, from motives best known to them- 
gives, thought proper to vouchsafe their attendance upon some, if 
not all, of them. Atthe preaching of the Fourth Lecture of that 
excelleat series already named, there was present one of the persons 
sboye-mentioned, and who happened to be a neighbour of a friend 
of mine. Upon the latter overtaking, on his returv home, this truly 
charitable disciple of Wesley, and enquiring of bim how he liked the 
Sermon they had just heard, he furiously and sternly replied, 
“ Not at all ;” adding, ‘‘ he had spent three-quarters of an hour in 
polling us to pieces, and he knows no more of us, than my dog.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, in order to evince what foundation there really was 
forthe bigoted and contemptuous declamation of this morose and 
wrly fanatic, and injustice to the truly Christian candour of Dr. Nott, 
as wel] as for the purpose of gratifying those of your readers, who 
may not be so fortunate as to possess his valuable work, | must intreat 
you to favour ‘me with the insertion of the following extract, being 
the conclusion of the Fourth Lecture 

“ And, now,” says this eloquent divine, ‘‘ what remains for us 
bat to urge that we who have received an Apostolical Commission ; 
wewho enjoy the blessing of an Apostolical Communion, should 
steadily oppose, in every instance, the pretensions of the Enthasiast ? 
He, before whom we serve, is not the author of confusion, but the 
God of order, and of trath. May we not, therefore, venture to 
hope, that we are then faithfully employed in his service, when we 
endeavour to stop the progress of those errors and irregularities which 
tesalt from spiritual delusion ? 

“ Nevertheless, fatal might be the consequence, were we to pre- 
some so far upon the goodness of our own cause, as to envyploy any 
unreasonable asperity in exposing the errors of the Enthusiastic Sectary. 
If we find that, even in temporal concerns, it is always prudent to 
urge our pretensions with gentleness, we cannot bat acknowledge, 
that the way to make the claims of the Established Church respected, 
is to enforce them in the spirit of charity and forbearance. Conscious 
that those claims are founded on a rock, Which can never be moved, 
even though the “waves of Enthusiasm should rage horribly, and 
though the tide of popular innovation should beat incessantly against 
it, let us ask, what good can be derived from the use of indiscriminate 
censtre. Weare not to vilify the persons of our opponents; it is 
Sly the erroneousness of their principles that we are called upon to 
disprove. Allowing, therefore, that their wilfal contempt of church 
nity; that their perversion of the simple truths of Scripture; and 
that their unjustifiable assumption of a divine commission involves 
them in a responsibility of the most fearful nature, are we to 
add to their sorrows, by mixing unkindness acd severity in our 
reproofs ? 
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‘* Surely this ought never so to be. If it become us with the 
unshaken constancy of St. Paul, to declare, that we have not given 
place to the Enthusiast by suljection, no, not for an hour; yet, 
remembering that common hope of salvation to which we have 4ij 
alike been called, it becomes us equally with the Prophet of Bethel, 
to mourn over the disobedient, and to say, Alas! my brother. 

** Were we toadopt another mode of conduct than this, we should 
shew that we were litle acquainted with the human heart; which 
often will reject conviction, if urged with asperity: and we should 
give occasion to suspect that we knew still less that spirit, which we 
are commanded to be of. For, if when the whole head was sick, 
and the whole heart was faint, the Son of God is represented a 
coming to Lind, and not to break the bruised reed ; if, when we had 
wilfully wandered from the path of his commandments, he is 
described as seeking after us with the tenderest solicitude ; if, though 
we hourly rebel against him, He, nevertheless, like a good shepherd, 
carries the repentant in his bosom, and gently leads them back to the 
pastures of eternal life ; are we not instructed in all our controversies 
to quench every spark of bitterness and resentment; to temper 
reproof with charity ; to draw all mea to their good by the cords of 
Jove ; and convince them that, we are actuated by no motive, bat 
the desire of securing to them that well-founded hope of God's 
favour, which, if they confide in their own inventions, may be 
forfeited; but, which can never fail, so long as they are fitly framed 
together in that holy Temple of the Lord, in which Christ ath pho- 
mised to be present, even unto the end of the world.” 

And now, Mr. Editor, how far this learned and truly Gospel 
Preacher merited the unchristian railing accusation brought against 
him by his ignorant and abusive censor, 1 leave yourself and readers 
to judge. Let but the ministers of our venerable church continue 
thus apostolically to preach and teach, and I cannot but flatter myself, 
that a scene, beautifully depicted in Holy Writ, and, not unfte- 
quently since, by the painter's pencil, will once more be realized; 
and the delighted, and (I would earnestly hope) improved auditors, 
be overheard, on their return from service, to exclaim in the pious 
and fervent language of the Disciples in their journey to Emenaws, 
“ Did not our hearts durn within us while he talked with us, and 
opened unto us the Scriptures?” Nay, I will go farther, and adda 
prediction, (neither I hope too sanguine or unwarrantable,) that by 
Spiritual weapons so powerful, and bradished by such nervous arms, 
even the Hydra-head of Methodism itself, will be smitten to the 
ground, never more to rise again. 

With. many acknowledgments for your kind indalgence on the 
present occasion, 

I remain, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your's truly, 
AN OXFORDSHIRE CURATE. 
March 14th, 1816. 




























































Miscellanies. 
‘THE CHURCHMAN ARMED,’ 


DEFENDED 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF DUNS SCOTUS. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Siz, 

Iwas much astonished at the perusal of Duns Scotus’s Letter in your 
last Number, and am still astonished that a Scotch logician should not 
perceive that Davies and Rotheram treated of different points. To 
convince the logician that such is the case, and that he may safely 
recommend The Churchman Armed to his children's children, 1 
would refer bim to Hooker, and he will there see that he, whom no 
man wil suspect of contradicting himself, or of not understanding the 
questions before him, has in his 3d and 4th Books of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, used the language of Rotheram, (who indeed refers to bim,) 
andin his 5th, that of Davies. See Sec. 77th. This reference will 
satisfy your learned readers. But for the conviction of your unlearned 
readers, [ would state briefly the cause of this apparent contradiction, 
Davies contends with Hooker, as above, Sec. 77, Book Sth, That 
ministers of the church must be duly authorized to grant the Sacra- 
ments; and, therefore, that no church can exist without one, or 
more persons, who has received authority not only to grant the Sacra 
ments himself, but to convey that authority to others. This is the 
internal essential form which is unalterable. Now, Rotheram in his 
Essay, and Hooker in his 3d and 4th Books, contend that there is no 
unalterable external form of church polity. Rotheram’s argument runs 
thus. The author of the Confessional urged, that the christian church 
was not intended by its author to be united with any civil establishment, 
and that it could not be so united, without material injury. Exactly 
the reverse is shewn by Rotheram, who argues, that no external form 
of government was, therefore, fixed by Christ, on purpose to permit 
aunion between the church and any form of civil government. He 
says nothing of doctrines or the essential form, for this plain reason. 
A people must have adopted the doctrines, and, therefore, the essen- 
tial form, before there can be any wish to unite the government, and 
the church. Then the form of external polity, which the church is 
0 assume, must be agreeable to the ¢ustoms and civil polity of that 
particular people. The majority of them have already adopted the 
doctrines with which the essential internal form is so intimately 
latetwoven, as to render separation impossible. And as every thing 
else is not of necessity unto salvation, it is left by our divine head to 
be adjusted according to circumstances. It is curious to observe in 
this discussion, that the Puritans against whom Hooker wrote, insisted 
that the external form or discipline, was accurately fixed in Holy 
Scriptures, although it is clear, they made it out much in the same 
way as Lord Peter discovered the word shoulder knot, in his father’s 
Will, On this axiom, however, they insisted, and against it Hooker 
reasoned in the words adopted by Rotheram. See Sec. 2d, Book 3d, 

ooker's Ecclesiastical Polity. Blackburn, from motives which it is 
hot my business to ascertain, aimed at separating the church from the 
No, 215, Vol. 50, April, 1816. F f 
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government, on pretence of its spirituality, and the incompatibility 
of the parties. Without having a distinct view of the Opinions 
against which arguments are brought, none can be clearly understood. 
But as the current runs at present against Mr. Davies's doctrine, ang 
as most are ready to accept Rotbe:am’s words in the sense which 
Duns Scotus bas erroneously given them, permit me to explain that 
doctrine more fully, for it is of the highest importance. 

The Church of Christ is a Society subsisting under Him as the 
Invisible Head, but administered by visible governors. The first of 
whom he appointed himself—and directed them how to appoint 
others, how to admit men members of his society—and how their 
continuance in that membership should be signified. In this country, 
these governors have the names of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
with powers of each rank subordinate to the superior one. There 
fore, no one can admit into this society, but he who is so authorized, 
nor can any one grant that authority except he have first received 
such peculiar powers, nor can the duly admitted members thewselves 
signify their continuance in that membership, but by the administra 
tion of these governors. Hence, all others who imitate their pro- 
ceedings, sin thereby, and their attempts, far from conferring benefit, 
are so many offences against government, in them certainly, and in 
the receivers too, if they act wittingly. Your readers will see these 
truths, serious, important, but much neglected, proved by Davies, in 
the eight sermons with which The Churchman Armed begins. Bat 
let him remember that these things are said of the church universal 
only, and included therein of that branch thereof which yet flourishes 
in this kingdom, they have no connection with the civil polity, they 
existed before it, and have often survived it, as is the case at this 
moment with our sister churches in Scotland, America, and Travan- 
core. And thus are reconciled, both in word and in deed, the two 
works of Rotheram and Davies. 

Your humble Servant, 
ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Te 


NEGLECT OF PAROCHIAL SUPERINTENDANCE, 
AND 
A PROPHETIC DREAM. 
For the Antijacolin Review. 
Mr. Epiror, ; 
From a period nearly coeval with the institution of this palladium 
of the ecclesiastical and civil establishments of this Country, I have 
been favoured with a place for my sentiments. They have chiefly 
been on the subject of the Church and its interests; and that true 
religion which itis so eminently calculated to support and promote 10 
the world. This subject, [ know is dear to you as well as to me, and 
to thousands. Atno moment of this now considerable peried has 
the Church more needed the aid of its real friends ; since many who 
ought to have been its defenders, (officially at least) seem to have 
yielded ap some of its bulwarks even without a struggle. Mea of 
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earning and piety have of late, as heretofore, done all that piety and 

earning could effect. They have strengthened and fortified more 

enlightened Churchmen in their principles, and have left the ‘‘ gain- 
ayer,” without excuse. The “ vain disputer,” in religion, any more 
than in politics, is seldom convinced. We want something which 
willreach the great mass of the people, who can neither read nor 
understand the excellent things which have been written in defence 
of our faith. This something is amply provided by the institution of 
parochial clergy. Were life and vigour given to this system, what 
happy effects would result. ‘*Our excellent liturgy comprises the 
active members of this system under the term ‘ Bishops and Curates,’ 
Itmay be deemed irreverent to touch upon this hallowed ground. 
Bat if the conduct of ministers in politics, in interest evidently infe- 
rior, is watched with so much care and assiduity, why should not 
some little attention be paid to our religious administration? Not- 
withstanding the alarming increase of dissenters, how many parishes 
are still left without a pastor ; so much so, that forall the light they 
receive trom their regular minister, they may almost deserve the me- 
thodistical epithet of ‘ dark villages.’ Far be it from me to cast any 
tellections on the rulers of that Church which | will defend with my 
pen, my property and my life. But surely there is a negiect some- 
where. This one neglect itself, of leaving parishes destitote, and 
opposed to the attaeks of heresy and schisin, is caute, sufficient to 
produce many lamentable effects. Whiere the Cie:gyman sees his 
flock for one hour a week, the residue of the sabbath is sure to be 
improperly spent by the idie and the dissolute. The word preached 
willindeed be like seed sown by the way side, The fow!s of the air 
must devour it ; they who are better disposed, will seek for the cowie 
forts of religion in the meeting-house, from whence they never ieturn 
totheir former shepherd, who too often is, perhaps from necessity, a 
hireling’ shepherd, and not the owner of the sheep. If the activity and 
superior mind of a General can, as we have seen, diffuse activity and 
vigour through his whole army, down to the very corporal ; coui! not 
this be done in an army, whose operations are of infinite, everlasung 
Moment to society? Full of these thoughts one night when I 
retired torest, these ‘ thoughts of day past,’ continued in my mind 
after I had fallen asleep, and produced thefollowing dream :— 

I found myself in the midst of a large Cathedral like Westminster 
Abbey, As I stood in the middle, on each side of me were placed a num- 
ber of figures ‘ in pontificalibus,’ seated in crimson velvet chairs. One 
of these rows was very long. The other contained only a few. Across 
the top was a raised pavement similar to that which we remember 
our College Hail at Oxford. On this, at the head of each row so: 
a figure similar to the others, but of more majestic appearance, Beli 
each chair was an escutcheon, the figureson whic! could scarcely 
be discerned from the gloominess of the building. Conversation 
seemed to pass freely from chair to chair, Suddenly there was a con 
fused sound of voices on the outside; the heavy strokes of pick-axs 
and other instruments were distinctly heard against the foundation of 
the building. My astonishment was increased, when on looking 
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round I perceived the extraordinary effect of this alarm upon the 
figures on each side of me. The greater part of them had fallen 
instantly into a sound sleep, while some few were amusing themselyes 
with pamphlets, or what chanced to lie on a little table before them, | 
I caught an imperfect glimpse of the titles of some of these, such gs 


‘Catholic Emancipation’—‘ The four’—Gospels no doubt said] to = 
myself asa sudden turn of the leaf concealed the remainder— plan ant 
for draining the morasses of the North,’—* Evangelical,’—Here my qu 
attention was iuicrrapted by the sound of an immense explosion, and Hi 
a violent crash, accompanied by repeated shouts of exultation. | x 
coucladed that some of the buttresses of the building were blown up; Pi 
and began to be anxious not only for my own safety, but for the safety 
of those around me, who still continued in the same state of in- co 
difference. Hearinga bustle towards the lower end of the longer gi 
row of -chairs, I turned round and saw cne of the figures who seemed re 
to be writing in considerable agitation. On his escutcheon I dimly in 
saw a very mountainous country, in the midst of which wasa plan of 
for a building something like a College. Many lesser explosions, in 
with the shouts which followed, threw me into such a state of agi- re 
tation and fear for the fate of my neighbours, that forgetting their a 
high rank, I was proceeding somewhat radcly to shake their sleeves ¥ 
and to apprize them of their danger, when the exalted figure at the t 
head of the lonver row started up. Iwas unconscious that he had \ 
observed my movements. But stepping forward three paces, with an t 
awlul voice and a stern countenance he thus addressed me : 
Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget : non si ipse tuus nunc afforet Horsley : | 


Sat Patria, temploque datum : si ecclesia dextra : 
Defendi posset, nostra hac defensa fuisset. 
I awoke in such a fright that I have not, even to this moment, co- 
vinced myself that it was a dream. 
Mr, Editor, with due respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK DE COURCEY. 
March 10th, 1816. 


~ 





Act for the Regulation of Glebe Land. 
Mr. Eorror, 


Ir would bea favour to myself, as well as to others, to know the 
opinion of some of your legal readers, respecting a clause in the 
Gilbert act, inserted in your Review for November last. Does it 
sanction the exchange of Glebe Land inconveniently situated, for 
land that may lie more contiguous tothe other glebe which is not 
intended for the purpose of building upop, but merely for cultivation ? 
Respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
F. D.C. 
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II 


Proposals for publishing the History of the French Revolution, from 
its commencement fo the present important era; including a preli- 
minary view of the Reign of Louis XVI.; and comprehending 
sonals of Europe for the last twenty-five years. In three volumes 
quarto, price eight guineas. By Jobn Gifford, Esq. Author of the 
History of France, from the earliest times to the Death of Louis 
XV.; the History of the political life of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, &c. &e. 

The Author, having long had the composition of this work in 
contemplation, has collected a vast mass of materials, to enable him to 
give it that degree of authenticity and interest, which are essentially 
requisite in historical productions. Nothing, hitherto, bas appeared 
in England, composed by Englishmen, but meagre journals of some 
of the principal occurrences of the French Revolution. Frenchmen, 
indeed, have written copiously on the subject ; but, for obvious 
reasons, no impartial history of an event, in which all their passions 
and prejudices have been so powerfully called into action, can rea- 
sonably be expected from them, Had an Englishman, of known 
talents, sound principles, and adequate information, undertaken this 
work, most cheerfully would the Author have relinquished his task 
toa writer of superior pretensions ; but impressed as he is with the 
importance of transmitting to posterity the inst:uctive lessons with 
which the History of the French Revoluuion abounds, and anxious 
toredeem his pledge to the public, he has resolved to exert his best 
abilities, humble as they may be, in the composition of a correct, 
perspicuous, full, authentic, and impartial, History of an era, the 
most awful and momentous in its immediate effects on civilized 
society, and the most replete with striking examples to future ages. 
Nor is he wholly without a hope of extending h's narrative of events 
tothe restoration of the lawful Monarch of Frauce to the Throne of 
his Ancestors ; and to the re-establishment in Europe of that balance 
of power, which renders the ambition of the few subservient to the 
Welfare of the many, and to the real interests of the whole. 

Dec, 1813. 

The hope expressed at the close of the original proposals has, 
fortunately for Europe, been fulfiiled; andthe Author can now an- 
nounce his resolution of bringing his work down to the final restorae 
tion of ihe House of Bourbon to the Throne of France. But as it 
cannot be coinmi'ted to the press until a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers shall have been obtained to defray the expence of the pub- 
lication, it is earnestly requested that such Nob!emen or Gentlemen 
# mean to honour -it with their countenance, wil!, as ea:ly as may be, 
transmit their names to Messrs. Cadell and Davies, Booksellers, 
Strand, or to Mr. Sidney, Printer, Northumberland-street. 


om B, The subscriptions are to be paid only on the delivery of the 
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Literary Intelligence. 
LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Auckland, the Right Honourable Lord, Eden Farm. 
Adams, John William, Esq. Crutched Friars. 
Addington, the Right Honourable John Hiley. 

Ainge, Miss, Gloucester Street. 

Alley, , Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Atcheson, Nathaniel, Esq. Duke Street, Westminster. 
Bateman, John, Esq. Edward Street. 
Beaufoy, Mark, Esq. Bushy. 

Belcher, Andrew, Esq. Roehampton. 
Bligh, Admiral. 

Roissier, J. L. Esq. Bath. 

Boucher, J. Esq. Gray's Inn Place. 
Bowles, John, Esq. Dulwich Common. 
Brett, James, Esq. 

Bridger, J. W. 16th Light Dragoons. 
Cludde, » Esq. Orleton, Salop. 
Collier, James, P. Esq. New Bridge Streets 
Courey, Gilbert, Esq. Elphin, lreland. 
Corbet, Sir Andrew, Bart. Acton Reynold, Salop. 

Crawley, the Rev. Charles, Stove Nine Cpurches, Northamptonshire. 
Crawley, the Rev. J. Lloyd, Heyford, Northamptonshire. 

Curtis, the Rev. Dr. Magdalen College, Oxford, 

Daubeny, the Rev. Charles, Archdeacon of Sarum, Bath. 

Dixon, Charles, Esq. Weymcuth Street. 

Duigenan, Patrick, the Right Honourable, LL.D. Dublin. 

Ekins, the Rey. —————,, Morpeth. 

Forster, T. J. Jun. Esq. Threadneedle Street, 

Gardener, the Rev. Lawrence, Sausaw, Salop. 

Garrett, William, Esq. Leigh House, Havant, Hants. 

Garrett, George, Esq. Portsmouth. 
Goodall, Captain, Weymouth. 

Gossett, Daniel, Esq. Tanner's End. 
Gullifer, J. W. M.D. 

Hanmer, Thomas, Esq. Hardwick, Salop. 
Hansen, John, Esq. Rookery, Woodford, Essex. An Imperial Copy. 
Hardy, Colonel. 

Highmore, Nathaniel, LL.D. Frith Street, Soho. 

Hill, Sir John, Bart. Hawkestone, Salop. 

Horne, the Rev. Thomas, M.A. Chiswick. 

Hornyold, John, Esq. Blackmore Park, Worcestershire. 

Idle, Christopher, Esq. Leatherhead. 

Ironmonger, the Rev. Richard, Wherwell, Hants. 4 
Kenyon, the Right Honourable Lord, Portman Square, Six Copies. 
Kettle, John, Esq. Overseal. 

King, David, Esq. Kent Road, Newington. 





An Imperial Copy. 





An Imperial Copy. 


Lawson, Charles John, Esq, Barrister at Law, King’s Bench Walks, 


Temple. 
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Liptrap, John, Esq. Bethnall Green. 

Litchfield Book Society. 

Long, the Right Honourable Charles, Bromley Hill. 

Longman, George, Esq. Bloomsbury Square. 

Lord, the Rev. Dr. Magdalen College, Oxon. 

Losh, Charles, Esq. Charles Square, Hoxton. 

Mainwaring, George Bolton, Esq. Hammersmith. 

Marriot, George Wharton, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Marryat, Joseph, Esq. M.P. Great George Street. 

Miller, William, Esq. King Street, Cheapside, An Imperial Copy and 
two others. | 

Mills, Thomas, Esq. Saxham Hall, Suffolk. 

M‘Kinlay, —— Esq. Devonshire Square. 

Morris, the Rev. John, M.A. Queen’s College, Oxon, 

Mosgrave, Sir Richard, Baronet, Dublin. 

Nichol, George, Esq. Pall-Mall. 

Norris, the Rev. H. H. Grove-House, Hackney. 

North, John, Esq. East-Acton. An Imperial Copy. 

Osborne, Mr. Bristol. 

Patke, Mr. Justice, one ox the Judges of the Common Pleas, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 

Parks, Robert, Esq. Lamb’s Conduit Street, One Imperial Copy, and 
one other. 

Powell, James Clark, Esq. Great St. Helens. 

Powell, David, Esq. Walthamstow. 

Powell, the Rev. Henry, East Horndon, Essex. 

Powell, Baden, Esq. Tunbridge. Two Copies. 

Powell, James, Jun. Esq. Clapton. 

Powell, John, Jun. Esq. Millman Street. 

Powell, Miss, St. Helens. 

Powell, Miss, Clapton. , 

Radstock, the Rt. Hon. Lord, Portland Place. 

Raikes, Thos. Esq. Upper Grosvenor Street. 

Reeves, John, Esq. Duke Street, Westminster. 

Richards, Mr. Baron, one of the Judges of the Exchequer, Great 

_._ Ormond Street. Three Copies. 

Richardson, Anthony Bacon, Esq. Dominica. 

Richardson, Thomas, Esq. Gray’s Inn. 

Richardson, John, Esq. King’s Road. 

Robson, the Rev. Edward, Goodman's Fields. 

Ross, Mr. Alexander, . Bishopgate Street. 

Saumarez, Admiral Sir James, Bart. K.B. K.S. &c. &c. 

Saumarez, Richard, Esq. Newington, Surrey. 

Scott, Claude, Esq. Bruton Street. 

Shaw, Sir James, Bart. America Square. 

Sharpe, Thos. Esq. Coopers’ Row. 

Sidmouth, the Rt. Hon. Viscount. Richmond Park. 

Sidney, Mr. George, Northumberland Street. 

Sikes, the Rev. Thomas, Guilsborough, Northamptonshire. 
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Sikes, Henry, Esq. Mansion-house Street. 

Sydenham, B. Esq. Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 

Tate, the Rev. Benjamin, Magdalen College, Oxon. 

Thornton, Henry, Esq. Tottenham. 

Thorold, the Rev. William, Great George Street. Two Copies, 
Villars, William, Esq. Moseley. 

Warburton, T.T. Esq. Hackney. 

Watson, Joshua, Esq. Upper Clapton. Two Copies, 
Watson, the Rev. John James, D.D. Vicarage, Hackney. 
Watson, Kalph, Esq. Victualling Office, Somerset Place. 
Wellesley, the Most Noble the Marquis, Apsley House. 
Wilkinson, Thos. Esq. Clapham, 

Wilkinson, Charles, Esq. Clapham. 

Wilson, Andrew, Mr. Camden Town. 

Winchester College Library. 

Wisset, William, Esq. Forest Hill, Peckham. 

Wix William, Esq. Lower Street, Islington. 

Young, Florance, Esq. High Street, Southwark. 


Speedily will be published, An Appeal to the Public, from a 
Award made by Joseph Green Walford, Esq. Barrister at Law, in 
a cause, in which the Reverend Harry Bristow Wilson, B. D. 
one of the under Masters of Merchant Taylors’ School, and Keeper 
of a Boarding-House, on Lawrence Pountney Hill, was Plaintiff; 
and Jobn Gifford, Esq. Defendant. Interspersed’ with suitable 
reflections on the Justice, Equity, and Law of the Case. Ina letter 
to the Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. By John Gifford, Esq. One of his Majesty’. 
Justices of the Peaee for the Counties of Middlesex, Essex, Surrey, 
and Kent, &c. &c. 


Summum Jus, Summa Iijuria. 


Mr. Colburn has become the purchaser of the Franklin mani 
scripts, and they will immediately be brought before the public. 
They consist of his Life, written by himself to a late period, and 
continued by his Grandson and Legatee, William Temple Frankli, 
Esq. to the time of his death, his private and familiar Correspondence, 
Posthumous Essays, &c. &c. . 


The Dictionary of Living Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, &¢ 
forming a companion to the Dictionary of Living Authors, will 
appear in the course of afew weeks, 


The Narrative of a ten years residence at the Court of Tripoly, from 
the original Correspondence, in the possession of ‘the Family of the 


late Richard Fulley, Esq. the British Consul, is nearly ready fo 
publication, 


A Novel, entitled Glenarvon, the production of a Lady of hig! 
rank, is shortly to appear. 


